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BACK TO NORMAL 


BY R. E. DALE 


FTER the armistice was signed, November 11, 1918, 
the attention of the people of Nebraska turned to 
problems nearer home. The state was in the grip 

of one of the worst epidemics in its history. A severe out- 
break of influenza resulted in schools being closed and all 
public meetings forbidden. ! Often a whole family was ill 
at the same time and, with the serious shortage of physi- 
cians and nurses, the sick seldom received proper care. 
In Omaha alone there were 974 deaths from “flu” between 


1 Holt County Independent (O’Neill, Nebraska), October 25, 
1918, p. 1, col. 4; November 1, 1918, p. 2; November 15, 1918, p. 2; 
December 27, 1918, pp. 4, 5; West Point Republican (West Point, 
Nebraska), November 22, 1918, p. 7, cols. 3, 4. In the 1870’s there 
was at least one serious epidemic of diphtheria in the state with a 
heavy loss of life especially among children. 





R. E. Dale is a member of the staff of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society Library. A retired school administrator, 
Mr. Dale writes of life in the 1920’s from his own personal 
experience in a number of Nebraska communities, document- 
ing his observations by a detailed study of contemporary 
newspapers. 
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October 5 and December 31.? During January 1919, the 
epidemic abated, although there were short outbreaks of 
the disease in some communities for several weeks. * 


There was a severe disruption of life in the state 
during the epidemic. Schools were quite generally closed, 
and there were no public meetings of any kind. There was 
nothing of a holiday season in the closing days of 1918. 
No Christmas entertainments were held, and local mer- 
chants sustained heavy losses from the severe slump in 
trade during the last six weeks of the year.* When the 
epidemic waned in January and life became normal again, 
it was as if people had awakened from a bad dream. Only 
then did they realize that the war had really ended. 

To many people in the state the most important prob- 
lem at the close of the war was the rising cost of living. 
Persons having fixed incomes, such as public officials and 
employees, were hurt worst, but scarcely better off were 
clerks, stenographers, and many workingmen. All found 
it difficult, if not impossible, to meet rising living costs. 
Some did receive small increases in pay, but seldom more 
than 10 percent to 20 percent. The cost of living had risen 
steadily since 1914 until by January 1919, it had almost 
doubled. Farmers, too, grumbled about the cost of what 
they had to buy, although the price of farm products had 
advanced faster than the cost of living. ® 


Many factors affected prices — locality, time of the 
year and quality of goods. The following table gives a 
comprehensive view of agricultural prices in the United 
States during the war and immediately afterwards, based 


— 


2 Ravenna News (Ravenna, Nebraska), January 10, 1919, p. 
7, col. 4; West Point Republican, December 20, 1918, p. 6, col. 3; 
January 3, 1919, p. 7, cols. 4, 5; February 7, 1919, p. 2, col. 5. 
Citations from local papers are usually taken from columns sum- 
marizing state-wide news. 

8 West Point Republican, March 28, 1919, p. 2, col. 5; April 
4, 1919, p. 8, col. 3; April 18, 1919, p. 8, col. 4. 

4 Ravenna News, January 10, 1919, p. 7, cols. 3, 4; West Point 
Republican, January 10, 1919, p. 6, col. 4. 

5 Literary Digest, March 29, 1919, p. 150; March 12, 1921, p. 89. 
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on the average price of February 1 for the five years, 
1910-1914, par being 100. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AS OF FEBRUARY 16 





1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 





Cotton 65 91 112 238 204 229 108 
Wheat 156 133 161 218 234 234 146 
Corn 136 131 158 206 193 224 106 
Hogs 89 101 154 212 225 203 131 
Cattle 137 147 165 210 334 299 143 


What the farmer received for his produce during this 
period may be seen by a review of the local market at 
Ravenna, Nebraska, prices given every six months. 


The table on page 182 shows that farm prices through 
July 1916 were subject to such fluctuations as might be 
expected from one year to another. Only the hog market 
was higher than normal. July 1916, then, can be used as a 
base for comparing farm prices. It is interesting to note 
that the price of wheat had doubled by January 1917, in- 
creased two and one-half times by January 1919, almost 
trebled by January 1920, and in June 1921, was still nearly 
50 percent above the 1916 price. Corn, from July 1917, to 
June 1920, was double the 1916 price or better, but by 
June 1921, it had dropped to a little more than half the 
1916 price. Butterfat did not rise so rapidly, but most of 
the time between March 1919, and June 1920, the price was 
double that of 1916. 

Some idea of the cost of living in Nebraska may be 
gained by comparing the prices of a few grocery items, 
quoted by the Farmers’ Union State Exchange, located in 
Omaha. 


6 Ibid, March 12, 1921, p. 89. 
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WHOLESALE GROCERY PRICES (OMAHA) § 


May Aug. Nov. Feb. May Aug. Nov. Feb. 
1917 1917 1917 1918 1918 1918 1918 1919 








*Flour, cwt. “= ag “= a= vag -* -— ag $5.75 
*Cheese, Ib. 40 
*Beans, navy, Ib. ry is i is” i i Al 
*Corn, doz. cans 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.65 
Coffee, Santos. Ib. Ss RR He 2 ae oe Cae 
Soap, per 100 4.60 490 5.15 5.35 5.90 


(White Russian) 








May Aug. Nov. Feb. May Aug. Nov. Feb. 
1919 1919 1919 1920 1920 1920 1920 1921 


*Flour, cwt. “= ae “2 “= “= “@ “® ag 
*Cheese, Ib. 
*Beans, navy, lb. 00 0 il i 70 i io 085 
*Corn, doz. cans 1.60 1.60 1.80 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Coffee, Santos, Ib. 3 8&8 8 S&H BB 
Soap, per 100 5.15 5.75 6.65 6.75 6.75 6.35 6.35 
(White Russian) 

*Controlled by licensing regulations until January 1919. 

By January 1922 prices had dropped. Flour was $3.80 
per hundred pounds, American cheese, 27 cents a pound, 
and Santos coffee, 27 cents a pound. Canned corn had 


risen, however, to $2.75 a dozen cans. 


Food prices in Nebraska from 1914 through 1918 
were well below the national average, advancing only 25 
percent. This was due possibly to the fact that the con- 
sumer was nearer the point of production for most food 
items. This was especially true for milk, butter, and eggs, 
which in most families made up a considerable percent of 
the food budget. The price of potatoes, flour, and bread 
was also lower in Nebraska. ® 


NATION-WIDE WHOLESALE PRICES AS OF FEBRUARY 11° 
1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 








Pork 100 106 141 242 196 202 155 
Food | Lard 108 97 153 243 218 225 125 
Sugar 110 128 143 158 191 329 #147 
Coffee 59 71 81 79 149 144 63 





Fuel |Coal, bituminous 91 100 120 197 208 208 226 


8 Prices quoted from Nebraska Union Farmer (Omaha). A 
list of representative staple articles was selected for comparison. 
ry Digest, November 23, 1918, p. 90. 
10 Ibdid., March 12, 1921, p. 89; March 19, 1921, p. 94. 
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The problems of agricultural areas were compounded 
because the decline of food prices did not precede but fol- 
lowed the decline in farm prices. While food prices re- 
mained above the prewar figure, farm prices dropped 
below prewar figures. 


Over the entire country the cost of living had increased 
66 percent during the war. Food, which took 43 percent 
of the family budget, had advanced 83 percent, and cloth- 
ing which took 13 percent of the family budget, had ad- 
vanced 93 percent. '! During the war prices reached their 
highest point in July 1918. From then on for several 
months there was a slight decline, so that in March 1919 
prices were 10 percent below the level of the previous 
July. Although prices then had reached their lowest point 
since November 1917, they were still 20 percent above 
March 1917, and almost double the prices of August 1914, 
when the war began in Europe. Most of the price changes 
between July 1918, and March 1919, were due to a decline 
in the price of textiles; there had been little change in the 
price of food or fuel. '* 


The indifference to prices shown by many buyers ac- 
counted in part for the high prices. This extravagance was 
shown by unprecedented sales of silk shirts to men and 
silk hose, petticoats, and underwear to women. Silk shirts 
in 1919 sold for $12.00 or more, neckties for $5.00, and 
a pair of silk stockings for $6.00. Such prices were com- 
monly paid by laborers, stenographers, and domestics. They 
often expressed dissatisfaction with the goods shown and 
demanded something more expensive. It seemed to make 
little difference how high a price was asked. Sales of 


11 Jbid., January 25, 1919, p. 14. 

12 Jbid., March 29, 1919, p. 150; West Point Republican, October 
17, 1919, p. 9, col. 2; October 31, 1919, p. 6, col. 2. 

13 Literary Digest, August 30, 1919, pp. 14-15; January 30, 
1920, pp. 67, 70. “A South Side merchant was up at the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce for lunch. He was explaining the big sales he 
had at his store of $16 silk shirts for men. He looked around the table 
to see if he could find a shirt to compare with the ones he sold, 
but he failed to find one. Of course not. You will find no members 





(Photo by Underwood in Literary Digest, November 30, 1918) 


The flu epidemic did not keep the postman from his 
appointed rounds. 
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jewelry increased 28 percent and furs 57 percent. 


By the summer of 1919, however, there was an in- 
creasing demand that the cost of living be lowered. The 
Department of Justice set up local fair-price committees 
similar to those which operated under the Food Adminis- 
tration during the war. Surpluses which had been acquired 
by the government for use of the Army and Navy were 
thrown on the market—cured meat, canned goods, blankets, 
shoes, and clothing. ** From time to time there had been 
rumors during the war that large quantities of food, such 
as meat, eggs, and canned goods were being held in cold 
storage by packers and speculators, especially in Chicago, 
in the hope of making a huge profit from the rise in prices. 
In the summer of 1919 these charges were renewed. After 
an investigation by Attorney-General Palmer, the govern- 
ment in August seized the hoarded goods and dumped them 
on the market to help force down prices. ** In Nebraska, 
Governor McKelvie ordered an investigation of the high 
cost of living. Hearings were held to investigate profiteer- 
ing, hoarding, and similar practices. The Governor was 
dissatisfied with the results of the investigation and is- 
sued a statement declaring that the principal result of the 
agitation regarding the cost of living had been to reduce 
the price farmers received for their grain. 17 


During the fall and early winter of 1919 grumbling 
about high prices continued and buying slowed down. A 


of the Sucker Club at the Chamber of Commerce eating lunch. The 
Suckers eat their lunch out of a bucket between their legs and pay 
$16 for a shirt.” (Western Laborer [Omaha], November 22, 1919, p. 
1, col. 6; see also Ibid, November 29, 1919, p. 1, col. 5.) 

14 Literary Digest, December 27, 1919, p. 86. 

15 Ibid., September 20, 1919, p. 8; Ravenna News, September 5, 
1919, p. 8, col. 7; September 12, 1919, p. 8, cols. 4, 5; September 
19, 1919, p. 8, cols. 3, 4; October 3, 1919, p. 1, col. 7; October 10, 
1919, p. 1, col. 1; West Point Republican, September 12, 1919, p. 5, 
col. 2; September 19, 1919, p. 5, col. 4. These surplus items were 
sold locally and on a country-wide basis. 

16 [iterary Digest, September 20, 1919, p. 8; Ravenna News, 
August 22, 1919, p. 8, col. 5. 

17 Ravenna News, August 29, 1919, p. 8, col. 5; West Point 

Republican, September 5, 1919, p. 8, col. 5. 
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buyers’ strike quickly developed that spread over the 
whole country. In December the Lincoln Woman’s Club, 
with a membership of 1,700, decided to do something 
drastic about the cost of living. They entered into an 
agreement among themselves to boycott all high-priced 
foods, including butter and eggs.'* They were further 
encouraged when they heard that women in Illinois were 
also refusing to buy high-priced food, especially butter 
and eggs. By the latter part of December 2,000 Lincoln 
women were taking part in the boycott. As a result the 
price of eggs in Lincoln dropped from eighty-five cents 
to fifty-five cents a dozen and there was some decrease 
in the price of other staples. '* Encouraged by the decline 
in the price of food, the Lincoln Woman’s Club decided 
to do something about the price of clothing. They agreed 
to make the dresses and hats of the previous year do until 
prices reached a more reasonable level. 2° To make home 
dressmaking more popular as a part of the drive to reduce 
prices, in January the Lincoln Woman’s Club held a style 
show of made-over garments. *! 


The buyers’ strike spread rapidly over Nebraska. 
Members of women’s clubs from over the state at a meet- 
ing in Lincoln early in January made further plans to 
fight the high cost of living. In the state economy campaign 
Mrs. Charles G. Ryan of Grand Island took a leading part. 
She traveled over the state holding mass meetings with the 
intention of securing pledges from 250,000 housewives: 
to buy nothing at excessive prices; to keep a careful bud- 
get of household expenses; to buy only when necessary for 
service and economy; to aid other women in setting stand- 
ards for careful conservation and economical buying. *? 
She sent a questionnaire to all parts of Nebraska. The 


18 Ravenna News, December 19, 1919, p. 8, col. 5. 

19 Jbid., January 2, 1920, p. 8, col. 7. 

20 Jbid., January 16, 1920, p. 8, col 4; p. 9, col. 4. 

21 West Point Republican, February 6, 1920, p. 8, col. 1. 

22 West Point Republican, January 9, 1920, p. 2, col. 3; January 
23, 1920, p. 6, col. 2; February 6, 1920, p. 8, cols. 1, 2; February 
27, 1920, p. 3, cols. 1, 2; April 30, 1920, p. 3, col. 1. 
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answers received showed that there was a wide variation 
in prices in different parts of the state. The price of 
granulated sugar, for instance, varied from eighteen to 
twenty-three cents a pound. * Word was sent out for no 
one to buy potatoes while the price was high but to sub- 
stitute hominy and beans. ** In Omaha, home baking was 
encouraged. > Mrs. Ryan did not find the response to the 
economy campaign as strong as she had hoped. Still it was 
very impressive in many counties. In Hall County more 
than 30 percent of the housewives signed the pledge and 
the percentage was high in Butler, York, Merrick, Nance, 
Cedar, Rock, Madison, Custer, Lincoln, and Red Willow 
counties. * 

These voluntary efforts to control prices were not 
immediately effective, and prices remained high in many 
places during the early months of 1920. For instance, in 
January people in eastern Nebraska were paying twenty- 
two cents a pound for sugar, thanks to the sugar specula- 
tors, although the sugar factories at Scottsbluff and nearby 
towns were asking only $13.00 a hundred for their prod- 
ucts. 27 About March 1, licensing of the sale of sugar was 
again established in Nebraska to deal with scarcity and 
high prices. At about the same time the United States 
Department of Justice raided two warehouses in Omaha 
and seized 168,000 pounds of sugar. Indictments for hoard- 
ing were immediately brought against the owners. ** Early 
in February the price of hogs dropped $1.00 per hundred 
and flour $1.25 a barrel. 2° Among the many articles on 
which prices were reduced were condensed milk, butter, 
and bread. For these reductions the organized women 
claimed the credit. *° 


23 Ravenna News, March 5, 1920, p. 8, col. 5. 

24 Jbid., January ’30, 1920, p. 8, col 4. 

25 Jbid., March 5, 1920, p. 8. col. 4. 

26 Ibid., March 5, 1920, p. 8, cols. 4, 5; March 12, 1920, p. 8, 
col. 4. 

27 Ibid., January 9, 1920, p. 8, col. 5. 

28 Jbid., May 7, 1920, p. 8, col. 4; May 14, 1920, p. 8, col. 4. 

29 Ibid., February 13, 1920, p. 8, col. 4; February 20, 1920, p. 
8, col. 5. 

80 Jbid., February 27, 1920, p. 8, col. 5. 
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On the national scene the determined stand of the 
buying public was having its effect, and easterners con- 
tinued their efforts to carry on a buyers’ strike. Men 
refused to buy suits at prevailing prices and wore overalls 
as a sign of their revolt. Overalls were worn in offices, 
by college students, and even by wealthy men. In many 
places the women backed up the men by wearing gingham 
dresses. *! The movement spread over the country like 
wild fire. In Nebraska before the last of April, Overall 
Clubs had been formed in Omaha, Lincoln, Fremont, Nor- 
folk, and many other communities. Because of their high 
price men in some communities refused to buy even over- 
alls but wore patched clothing. These groups of men were 
sometimes called “Patch Clubs.” *? 


Prices finally broke. John Wanamaker became alarmed 
on account of the buyers’ strike and suddenly on May 3 
made a 20 percent price cut in his New York and Philadel- 
phia stores. ** Within a week throughout the East dry goods 
and clothing merchants were cutting their prices from 
10 to 25 percent and even 50 percent. By order of the 
Federal Reserve Board, banks refused to extend jobbers’ 
loans and they were forced to liquidate, often at a loss. 
Call money on Wall Street rose to 8 and 9 percent. ** Money 
was tight all over the country * and before the last of May 
the wave of price cutting had extended from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. Chicago jobbers were forced to restrict 
credit to their customers. Several big stores in Qmaha 
cut prices. Manufacturers promised to reduce their prices. 
Up to this point, price cutting had largely affected ready- 
to-wear clothing, silks, and shoes, but the whole top-heavy 
price structure was shaken. The price of other items began 
to decline, and by the middle of May the price of lumber 


81 Literary Digest, May 1, 1920, pp. 24-26. 

82 Ravenna News, April 30, 1920, p. 8, cals. 3, 4. 
. ry New York Times, May 3, 1920, p. 5, col. 4; May 5, 1920, p. 
, col. 1. 

34 Literary Digest, May 29, 1920, pp. 13-14. 

35 West Point Republican, June 4, 1920, p. 3, col. 1; August 6, 
1920, p. 6, col. 1; August 20, 1920, p. 6, col. 1. 
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in Omaha had declined 8 to 10 percent. ** 


By fall the price of food was declining. When the Ne- 
braska Board of Control met in September to award con- 
tracts for supplies for state institutions, it found the 
prices for flour, meat, and other foodstuffs noticeably 
lower than they had been for some time. ** By February 
1921, the price of flour had declined to 63 percent of the 
price of the previous August, cheese to 86 percent, beans 
to 55 percent and coffee to 65 percent. ** 


Before the end of the war an acute housing shortage 
had developed not only in Omaha and Lincoln but also in 
smaller cities and towns. In many cases a place to live 
could neither be rented nor purchased. At Norfolk many 
families had to store their goods and live in hotels and 
rooming houses. *® In Omaha in September 1919 the rent 
of offices and apartments was raised 50 percent. Before 
this increase went into effect October 1, tenants began 
organizing to prevent an increase in rent.*® In Lincoln 
early in 1920 there was a shortage of 1000 houses; *! in 
Omaha the shortage reached 2,500. ** With the price of 
building material declining there was hope that new houses 
might be built to relieve the shortage, and at Nebraska City 
a building and loan company began construction of fifty 
new houses. ** At Hastings in January 1921 contractors 
and carpenters negotiated a new wage scale, with the 
carpenters accepting a reduction in pay. ** By the spring 
of 1921 building costs in Omaha had been lowered 30 to 
40 percent. * 


36 Ravenna News, May 21, 1920, p. 8, col. 5; May 28, 1920, 
p. 8, col. 4, p. 9, col. 7; West Point Republican, May 28, 1920, p. 3, 
col. 1. 

87 Ravenna News, October 1, 1920, p. 7, col. 4. 

388 Nebraska Union Farmer. 

39 Ravenna News, March 14, 1919, 

40 West Point Republican, p Boner Bs iz, —_ p. 5, col. 1. 

41 Ravenna News, March 12, 1920, p. 8, col. 

42 Jbid., June 3, 1920, p. 8, col. 5. 

43 Jbid., January 30, 1920, p. 8, col. 5. 

44 Jbid., January 21, 1921, p. 7, col. 4. 

45 Holt County Independent, January 7, 1921, p. 6, col. 5. 
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Along with the increase in farm prices during the 
war, there was also an increase in the price of farm land. 
This was especially the case in Cheyenne County and near- 
by counties, where grazing land had been purchased, 
broken out, and in its second year had produced a crop of 
wheat that sold for more than the land had cost. Much 
land changed hands from 1918 to 1920 at constantly in- 
creasing prices, the buyer often paying only a small per- 
cent of the purchase price. Frequently a part or all of the 
down payment was borrowed from one of the local banks. 
With such easy profits, it is understandable that men 
around Kimball, Sidney, and Chappell refused $50 an acre 
for land that had cost them $10 an acre. 


The rise in land prices varied greatly in different parts 
of the state.*® The rise in price was especially great in 
Saunders County where in January and February 1914, 
twenty farms containing a total of 1,330 acres had sold 
for an average price of $114 an acre. In the corresponding 
months of 1920 twelve Saunders County farms containing 
1,629 acres sold for an average price of $234 an acre, an 
increase of more than 100 percent.*? By August 1920, 
land prices were checked, especially where cash payment 
was necessary, for by that time the money market had 
become tight. In Hamilton County one of the best quarter 
sections in the county was offered at referee’s sale in 
August. Only one bid was received and that for $100 an 
acre. #8 


Few states have been more dependent on coal than Ne- 
braska, and so the state suffered severely from the coal 
strike of December 1919. *#® Hours of business were limited 
and industries closed. Schools were closed in many parts 
of the state, including Omaha, Lincoln, Nebraska City, 


46 Ravenna News, November 28, 1919, p. 8, col. 4; December 
5, 1919, p. 8, col. 5; December 12, 1919, p. 8, cols. 4, 5. 

47 Ibid., September 17, 1920, p. 7. 

48 Jbid., August 27, 1920, p. 8, col. 5; September 10, 1920, p. 7, 
col. 3. 

49 West Point Republican, December 5, 1919, p. 4, col. 1; Dec- 
ember 12, 1919, p. 6, cal. 2. 
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Hastings, and Crete. °° The University of Nebraska, having 
its winter supply of coal on hand remained open, but the 
administration was severely criticized for doing so. Every- 
where customers were restricted in their buying. ** The 
government forbade the sale of coal to any industries 
except the most essential. The use of electricity and gas 
was restricted as much as possible, for at that time both 
were produced almost entirely from coal. The weather in 
November and December, 1919, was the most severe since 
1886, *? so it is a wonder that there was not greater suffer- 
ing. Where wood could be obtained it was used to supple- 
ment the short supply of coal, in Lincoln and Superior for 
instance. The town of DeWitt bought thirty acres of timber 
to be cut for fuel. The people of Hemingford hauled wood 
from Pine Ridge, thirty miles away. ** Volunteers to work 
in the Kansas coal mines were called for. Many men, 
especially students, responded and were organized under 
the Adjutant General of the state.®* The strike ended 
December 11, but conservation of fuel had to be continued 
for some time. * It was estimated that the loss to industry 
and business in Nebraska during the first two weeks of 
December through the shortage of fuel was 25 percent. ™* 


During this period the people of Nebraska felt a great 
urge to make public improvements. As the summer of 
1919 opened, a great number of cities and villages, out- 
side of Omaha and Lincoln, contracted for street paving 
or actually began work. In some cases only a block or two 
of paving was laid; in other cases the paving extended a 
mile or more. Hastings, Beatrice, and Norfolk as well as 


50 Jbid., December 5, 1919, p. 1, cols. 2, 4; December 12, 1919, 
p. 10, col. 1. 

51 Ibid., November 7, 1919, p. 3, col. 1. 

52 Ibid., December 19, 1919, p. 4, col. 1. 

53 Ibid., December 19, 1919, p. 4, col. 1. 

54 Ibid., December 12, 1919, p. 10, col. 1. 

55 Ibid., December 26, 1919, p. 8, col. 1; Nebraska City News 
(Nebraska City, Nebraska), December 12, 1919, p. 1, col. 4. 

56 West Point Republican, December 19, 1919, p. 4, col. 1. 
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twenty other cities and villages began work that year. *” 
At Hastings twenty-three miles of paving were laid, at 
Geneva five and one half miles. ** The paving of highways 
also received attention. Sections of the Lincoln Highway 
in Dodge, Hall, Dawson, and Lincoln counties were paved 
at a cost of $615,000,® as well as three highways the 
length of Douglas County. * In 1920 twenty-four cities and 
villages laid paving, many of them completing contracts 
made the previous year. ®? In the latter part of 1920 the 
work of paving roads and streets declined rapidly. While 
there was considerable paving laid in 1921, mostly complet- 
ing contracts, ® the high cost and the difficulty of disposing 
of paving bonds put a stop to this improvement in most 
cities and villages. ** In Dodge County a one million dollar 
project for highway improvement was abandoned, while 
at Randolph a mass meeting rejected all paving projects 
by a vote of seventy-five to fourteen. © 


57 Ravenna News, June 6, 1919, p. 6, col. 4; June 13, 1919, p. 
6, col. 4; July 4, 1919, p. 6, cols. 6, 7; July 18, 1919, p. 6, col. 5; 
August 22, p. 8, col. 4; August 29, 1919, p. 8, col. 4; September 5, 
1919, p. 8, col. 4; September 19, 1919, p. 8, col. 4; September 26, 
1919, p. 8, col. 5; October 3, 1919, p. 8, col. 5; October 17, 1919, 
p. 8, col. 4; October 24, 1919, p. 10, col. 4; November 21, 1919, p. 
8, col. 5; November 28, p. 10, col. 4; December 12, 1919, p. 8, col. 
4; West Point Republican, May 9, 1919, p. 1, cols. 1, 2; May 23, 
1919, p. 2, cols. 4, 5; June 6, 1919, p. 7, cols. 5, 7. 

58 West Point Republican, October 23, 1919, p. 9, col. 1. 

59 Jbid., December 5, 1919, p. 8, col. 1. 

60 Jbid., May 30, 1919, p. 8, col. 5; June 4, 1920, p. 3. 

61 [bid., May 6, 1921, p. 2, col. 5; p. 6, col. 1. 

62 Ravenna News, January 16, 1920, p. 8, col. 5; January 23, 
1920, p. 8, col. 5; January 30, 1920, p. 8, col. 5; February 6, 1920, 
p. 8, col. 5; April 16, 1920, p. 8, col. 4; May 28, 1920, p. 8, col. 
5; June 4, 1920, p. 8, cols. 4, 5; July 2, 1920, p. 8, col. 5; July 
9, 1920, p. 8, col. 4; September 10, 1920, p. 7, cols. 3, 4; West Point 
Republican, January 23, 1920, p. 6, col. 1; June 4, 1920, p. 3, col. 
2; July 2, 1920, p. 6, col. 2; July 30, 1920, p. 6, col. 1; September 38, 
1920, p. 6, col. 1; September 10, 1920, p. 8, col. 1; October 8, 1920, 
p. —" e 6; The Enterprise (Blair, Nebraska), June 10, 1920, p. 
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22, 1921, p. 2, col. 5; April 29, 1921, p. 2, col. 3; June 17, 1921, 
p. 2, col. 5; June 24, 1921, p. 2, col. 3; July 8, 1921, p. 6, col. 4; 
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Above—Potash plant at Hoffland, about 1917 


Boom and Bust in the Potash Industry 


Below—Site of Hoffland plant, about 1951 


(Photo, courtesy the Omaha World-Herald) 
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Above—American Potash Company at Antioch 


Antioch’s Prosperity Was Short-Lived. 


Below—Si d ioc ant, about 1951 


(Photo, courtesy the Omaha World-Herald) 
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Other public improvements such as waterworks, 
sewers, and airfields also received attention. ® The city of 
Omaha took over the local gas plant, paying $5,000,000 for 
the property. *7 Many public school buildings were put up 
during this period. Some represented a public improvement 
too long delayed. Most of them were needed by the new 
consolidated school districts, more than one hundred of 
these districts having been formed in 1918 and 1919. 
Many of these buildings represented an outlay of over 
$100,000 for each.*® Other improvements in which the 
public was more or less interested were new church build- 
ings, moving picture theaters, auditoriums, and sale 
pavilions. When the crash of 1921 came, the construction 
of more than one magnificent hotel stopped, and some 
buildings remained unfinished for years. 





There was spectacular development in certain private 
businesses which led to overexpansion and unwise invest- 
ments. New industries were developed, and it was hoped 
that they would be of permanent benefit to the state. The 
most important infant industry and for a time the most 
profitable was the refining of potash. This industry was 
founded by two young chemists, John H. Show and Carl 
L. Modisett, who had the financial backing of T. E. Stevens 
of Omaha. They filed a mineral claim on Jesse Lake, 
thirteen miles east of Alliance, erected a solar tower, and 
in 1911 were ready for business. However, there was no 
market and the infant potash industry faced bankruptcy. 
When war broke out in 1914, the supply of potash which 
this country normally imported from Germany was shut 
off. With potash needed both for fertilizer and munitions, 
the one small plant at Jesse Lake could not supply the 
demand. The business expanded rapidly and a new plant 
was built at Hoffland with eight evaporators. In October 













66 West Point Republican, December 26, 1919, p. 6, col. 4; 
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1917 it employed two hundred men and turned out two 
hundred tons of potash a day. The village of Hoffland 
sprang up, having at one time a population of five hundred. 
More than 4,000 wells were sunk into the bottom of Jesse 
Lake, and the plant also extracted potash from the water 
of other lakes. This plant produced potash worth 
$12,000,000. In 1918 alone it paid out a half million dollars 
for freight charges and a million dollars to the government 
in income and excess profits taxes. 7 


This apparent easy money prompted Ed Marks, an 
insurance salesman of Alliance who was familiar with the 
lakes of southern Sheridan County, to make a trip to 
Omaha. There he interested several men and organized the 
American Potash Company. The organization built a plant 
at Antioch and piped the water from a number of lakes 
owned by the brothers John and Herman Krause on their 
30,000 acre ranch. The Alliance Potash Company, owned 
chiefly by the Krause brothers, built another plant at 
Antioch." T. B. Hord, an extensive cattle feeder, also 
took a million dollars worth of potash from a previously 
worthless lake on his 4,600 acre ranch. ™ Before the begin- 
ning of 1919 potash was again being brought from Ger- 
many and the plants had shut down. Still the boom went 
on. In December 1918, the Omaha Potash and Refining 
Company, capitalized at $1,000,000, began the erection of 
a $5,000,000 plant at Lakeside, a few miles east of 
Antioch. ™ Rumors that there would be an embargo on 
German potash, until a peace treaty had been signed, en- 


7 New York Times, September 25, 1927, part viii, p. 24, col. 1; 
Nebraska State Journal (Lincoln), October 28, 1917, p. 14 A.; 
Scientific American, CX VI, 167, 180. John H. Show (Class of 1906, 
University of Nebraska) was living in Canoga Park, California, 
in 1936. Carl L. Modisett was living in Denver in 1936. (Directory 
of Alumni, 1878-1936, Bulletin of the University of Nebraska, Series 
XLII, Number 18 [May 29, 1937]). 

71 New York Times, loc. cit.; Nebraska State Journal, (Lincoln), 
loc. cit. 

72 New York Times., loc. cit.; Nebraska State Journal, loc. cit.; 
See also West Point Republican, December 27, 1918, p. 6, col. 4. 

73 West Point Republican, December 13, 1918, p. 6, col. 4. 
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couraged plans for several new potash plants. ™ 


By February 1919 the bottom had dropped out of 
the potash market; plants were closed; and several thou- 
sand men were thrown out of employment. At that time 
there were twenty-seven potash reduction plants in north- 
western Nebraska, nine of them large ones. Stores began 
to close in the potash towns and people began to move 
away.” In spite of this, the American Potash Company, 
with two reduction plants, was organized in Lincoln with 
a capital of $4,000,000. 7° In September 1919, the plants 
began to open again and by the first of January 1920, all 
but one were again in operation.** This activity lasted 
only a few months, and again the reduction plants closed 
down. ** In January 1921, the American Potash Company 
was declared bankrupt by the federal court and a receiver 
appointed. 7° Later in the year the Alliance Potash Plant 
at Antioch, which had been built in 1917 at a cost of ap- 
proximately $600,000, was sold at sheriff’s sale for 
$32,000. *° Some of the reduction plants remained standing 
until 1927 when they were sold for junk. As late as 1951 
columns and walls of concrete and rusting piles of scrap 
were reminders of a once prosperous period, although 
Hoffland no longer existed and the population of Antioch 
had shrunk from four thousand to thirty persons. ** 

Some businesses, started in a small way during 
this period, have continued to develop and are im- 
portant sources of income today. In 1917 there were few 
if any motor trucks in the state which were operated 


74 Ibid., December 20, 1918, p. 6, col. 4. 

7 Ravenna News, February 14, 1919, p. 8, col. 4; August 21, 
1919, a 9, col. 4; ag ie 28, 1919, - 8, col. 5. 

Ibid , May’ 23, 1919, 8, col. 
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78 West Point Republican, June 4, 1920, 3, col. 
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2, col. 5. 
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Sunday World Herald (Omaha), February 18, 1951, p. 8A. 
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by individuals or corporations conducting business outside 
of Omaha and Lincoln. Occasionally, one of these com- 
panies sent a truck out of the city for a distance of forty 
or fifty miles. The moving of household goods was perhaps 
the most important purpose of such trips, for these motor 
trucks, compared with railroad freight service, could do the 
work with half the handling and at a lower cost. Besides, a 
family did not have to wait several days for its goods. * 
Early in 1919 there was considerable increase in trucking; 
smaller cities and villages were served by trucks from 
Omaha, Lincoln, and other larger places. This increase was 
due partly to a recent increase in freight rates and partly 
to the greater convenience of the direct deliveries which 
trucks made. Most of these trips were for short distances, 
rarely exceeding seventy-five miles. ** Farmers, too, took 
up the use of trucks rapidly. Early in 1920 a government 
survey found 2,739 farmers in the state using trucks. * 
When in June 1920, a load of hogs was hauled by truck 
from Hampton to Omaha, a distance of 120 miles, it was 
a matter of state-wide news. * 


The chicken hatching business and the sale of baby 
chicks was another business which had its beginnings at 
about this time. State papers mention two early hatcheries, 
one at Superior and one in Howard County. The production 
of baby chicks increased steadily until in 1929 more than 
eight million were sold in Nebraska alone. ** For a short 


82 In June 1918 the author hired a Lincoln trucking company 
to move his household goods from Nehawka to Lincoln. It proved 
a difficult matter, for the roads were not good enough and the 
van and tires were not sturdy enough. When the family goods were 
again moved by the same company from Lincoln to Blue Springs 
in August 1921 there was not the slightest difficulty. 

88 Ravenna News, July 11, 1919, p. 6, col. 5; January 23, 1920, 
p. 8; West Point Republican, January 24, 1919, p. 5, col. 3; February 
Na a p. 2, col. 4; Holt County Independent, July 29, 1921, p. 6, 
col. 4. 

84 Ravenna News, March 12, 1920, p. 8, col. 5. 

85 West Point Republican, July 2, 1920, p. 6, col. 3. 

86 The Enterprise, June 10, 1920, p. 6, col. 6; Friend Sentinel, 
February 10, 1921, p. 2, col. 4; Fifteenth Census of the United States, 
1930, Agriculture, IV, 687. 
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time sorghum mills reminiscent of pioneer days, in- 
creased. §* Among other industries that started at this 
time were packing plants at Grand Island and Alliance, ** 
a factory for canning carp at O’Neill, *® cereal mills, 
alfalfa mills, farmers’ co-operative elevators, and fertilizer 
factories. Some of these enterprises are still in existence. 


Some of the new companies, however, seem to have 
existed mainly for the purpose of selling stock. The Hebb 
Motors Company of Havelock succeeded in selling stock 
to the amount of $3,250,000. With an indebtedness of 
nearly $1,500,000, it was declared insolvent by the federal 
court and ordered sold. At auction the plant brought 
$110,000. Not a penny was ever realized for the stock sold. 
In all, nearly $5,000,000 vanished from the state in this 
crash. *' It left many of Lincoln’s wealthy men financially 
ruined, and one Lincoln bank was so badly undermined 
that it was sold to a rival to save its assets. During 1919 
and 1920 considerable stock was sold in the Lincoln Auto- 
mobile and Tractor School. Early in 1922 a grand jury 
indicted two Lincoln men because of these sales, charging 
them with conspiracy and obtaining money under false 
pretenses. * 


During 1919 and 1920 stock salesmen were very 
plentiful in Nebraska. They seem to have found it easy to 
evade the “Blue Sky” laws, and farmers especially seemed 
eager to part with their money. Estimates as to the amount 
of money taken by these swindlers varied all the way from 
$10,000,000 to $90,000,000. ** Probably it was nearer the 
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latter figure. The farmers of Cheyenne County alone are 
said to have paid out nearly a million dollars for worthless 
stocks. * 


Searcely better than the blue sky salesmen were the 
promoters of oil wells. These men came into a neighbor- 
hood and leased oil rights on much of the land in the 
vicinity. They then proceeded to collect money to finance 
the drilling, brought in a drilling rig, and began to sink 
a well. They were usually aided by a local committee, whose 
members had visions of sudden wealth. Indeed, sometimes 
the local enthusiasts did not wait for a promoter to come 
into the locality, but, self-deluded, they organized a com- 
mittee, pledged money for drilling, and then contracted 
with some well driller to sink the well. The well drillers 
continued to work as long as the money came in, but 
when interest lagged and contributions ceased, they pulled 
up stakes and went to another locality where people were 
willing to pay good money to see them sink a well. Some- 
times it was necessary to sink two wells in order to use 
up all the money that had been contributed. Of course 
no report of what was found was ever made to the people 
who paid for the drilling. If anyone received any benefit 
from these holes that were drilled here and there over 
the state it certainly was not the people who paid for the 
work. Some of the places where these test wells were 
sunk were Harrison, Potter, Lakeside, Riverton, Red Cloud, 
Chadron, Bassett, and Blue Springs. * 


By 1921 old established firms in the state were feel- 
ing financial pressure. Prices were uncertain and credit 
could scarcely be obtained. In August the Nye-Schneider- 
Fowler Elevator Company of Fremont, one of the largest 
grain buying corporations in the country, with nearly 


94 Holt County Independent, April 8, 1921, p. 6. col. 5. 

95 Ravenna News, April 11, 1919, p. 6, col. 7; April 18, 1919, 
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two hundred elevators at various shipping points in Ne- 
braska and other states, found itself in financial difficulties. 
Creditors and stockholders worked together on a plan to 
carry on the business. The company was reorganized as 
the Nye-Schneider-Jenks Elevator Company and head- 
quarters were moved from Fremont, where they had been 
since 1887, to Omaha. It was reported that the reorganized 
company received a loan of $2,000,000 to enable it to 
carry on the business. * 


The Wells-Abbot-Nieman Milling Company of Schuyler 
was not so fortunate. It was the largest flour milling con- 
cern in Nebraska. The mills were built in 1903 at a cost of 
$600,000 and employed 150 men. After a plan to reorganize 
the corporation failed, the company was declared bankrupt 
and was sold at receiver’s sale late in 1921 for $90,000, 
not enough to satisfy the creditors. So the stockholders 
received nothing. In March 1922, a group of Schuyler 
businessmen bought the company for $250,000, so that 
the business might be carried on. *” 


One of the most serious consequences of the war to the 
state as a whole, especially in a financial way, was the 
disruption of the banking business. Between 1907 and 
1920 there had been only two failures of state banks in 
Nebraska, one each in 1914 and 1916. In the meantime the 
number of state banks had increased from 601 in November 
1907, to 937 in November 1919; capital had increased from 
$10,000,000 to $25,000,000; total deposits from 
$12,500,000 to $134,000,000; loans had reached 
$252,000,000, the highest in the history of the state bank- 
ing department. In 1920 the chain of bank failures began, 
with five that year. The next year there were twenty-four, 


% Holt County Independent, August 12, 1921, p. 6; September 
2, ae p. 2, col. 4; September 23, p. 2, col. 6; February 10, 1922, 
p. 6, col. 6. 

97 Ibid., August 12, 1921, p. 6, col. 4; September 9, 1921, p. 6, 
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and in 1922 there were twenty-one. On account of these 
failures the bank guarantee fund had paid out more than 
$5,500,000, a sum equal to more than 20 percent of the 
capital of all the state banks. By this time losses had been 
so heavy and the state guaranty fund was so depleted that 
it was felt that something must be done to check the 
failures. It was believed that, if collections could be made 
on a sufficient number of loans, most of the state banks 
could be saved. The legislature, in a special session called 
by Governor McKelvie, authorized the formation of a 
Guaranty Fund Commission to operate insolvent banks. 
It was hoped that in this way the disaster would be 
checked. But these failures set off a chain reaction which 
eventually resulted in the repeal of the Guaranty Law 
and the reorganization of the state banking system. * 


Like everything else, labor suffered its setbacks from 
the depression. The shortage of labor so noticeable in 1919 
and 1920 was soon a thing of the past. Railroads and other 
corporations laid off part of their help. In 1922 and 1923 
the state suffered to some extent from strikes, especially 
the Burlington shopmen’s strike. This strike was lost, 
however, for the labor market had become a buyers’ market 
again. 


Cultural as well as economic changes resulted from 
the war. One such change was the decreased use of foreign 
languages in Nebraska. Before the war was over all but 
three or four of the German language newspapers in the 
state had died, either because of boycotts of advertisers or 
because of pressure from the Council of Defense. During 
the war many attempts were made to prevent the speaking 
of German on the streets or over the telephone. * Although 


98 Nebraska Blue Book, 1924, p. 272; Report of Bureau of 
Banking, Nebraska, 1929, pp. XX-XXVIII; Nebraska Blue Book, 1986, 
p. 327; The Hamilton County Republican-Register (Aurora, Nebras- 
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the courts upheld the right of anyone who wished to use 
the German language, its use diminished rapidly. 


From the days of Nebraska’s earliest settlement politi- 
cians had capitalized on the foreign vote. Aliens who had 
taken out their first papers, which was simply a declaration 
of their intention to become citizens, were allowed to 
exercise all the rights of citizenship, even voting and 
holding office. #° This situation was one of the causes of 
resentment toward the foreigner, a situation for which the 
alien was not to blame. In the fall of 1918 an amendment 
to the state constitution was adopted requiring that the 
right of suffrage be restricted to citizens, either native 
born or fully naturalized. 1! There seems to be no record 
as to how many men lost the privilege of suffrage through 
this amendment, but it was estimated that there were 
3,000 in Douglas County alone. 1° 


The Nebraska legislature in the spring of 1919 passed 
a series of Americanization laws. These laws denied aliens 
the right to vote in all elections, including school elections 
and school district meetings; denied aliens the right to hold 
any office or official position, either by election or ap- 
pointment; provided that only citizens might teach in any 
school, public, private, or parochial; provided for the list- 
ing of all aliens in the state; required that official and legal 
notices be published in English language newspapers only; 
provided that all public meetings must be held in English, 
religious meetings and lodge meetings only excepted; for- 
bade the use or teaching of any except the English language 
in any school below the ninth grade; provided for the 


100 At Nehawka in April 1918 a German-born merchant was a 
member of the school board, although he had taken out only his 
first papers. Attention was called to the situation when he had to 
register as an enemy alien. Other members of the school board 
suggested that his resignation would be accepted, and he resigned. 

See also the case of I. J. Thompsen, county clerk of Kearney 
County in the Minden Courier (Minden, Nebraska), March 20, 1919, 
. > - 4; April 3, 1919, p. 1, col. 1; April 24, 1919, p. 10, cols. 
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regulation of private, denominational and parochial schools, 
setting their standards, providing for their inspection and 
for the certification of their teachers.'°* The only one 
of these laws to which serious opposition developed was the 
so-called Siman Law, which prohibited the teaching of 
foreign languages in any school below the ninth grade. It 
was assailed by German Lutherans, Evangelical Lutherans, 
and Catholics. To make a test case Robert T. Meyer taught 
German half an hour a day to a boy in Zion parochial 
school in Hamilton County. He was fined twenty-five 
dollars and costs, and the case was appealed. '* The Ne- 
braska State Supreme Court upheld the decision of the 
lower court. However, on appeal, the United States Su- 
preme Court, June 4, 1923, declared the Siman Law un- 
constitutional because it deprived a person of his liberty 
within the meaning of the Fourteenth Amendment. The 
decision was not unanimous as Judges Holmes and Suther- 
land dissented. 1° 


Although the defendants in the case had won the 
right to teach German, their cause was lost, for pro- 
German ideals disintegrated rapidly. °° While probably 
more then 50 percent of the German Lutheran churches 
returned to the use of German as soon as the war was 
over, ?°? some congregations opposed further use of the 
German language. At Fremont the Salem Lutheran Church 
voted unanimously to withdraw from the German-speaking 
synod and unite with the English-speaking synod. !°* The 
Turn-Verein, which had probably been more influential 
than the churches in holding immigrants to their German 
ways, declined rapidly. In 1920 the Fremont Turn-Verein 


108 Western Laborer, April 26, 1919, p. 1, col. 4. 
104 Ravenna News, May 16, 1919, p. - col. 4; September 19, 
1919, sP: 8, col. 4; July 9, 1920, p. 8, col. 
5 U.S. Supreme Court Reports, CCLXII, 390-403, 412-413. 
108 Ralph F. Bischoff, Nazi Conquest Through German Culture 
(Cambridge, 1942), pp. 146-147, 152, 168. 
107 West Point Republican, February 7, 1919, p. 2, col. 4; Feb- 
ruary 28, 1919, p. 5, col. 2. 
Ibid., October 15, 1920, p. 6, col. 1. 
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disbanded and voted to sell their building. * In 1922 the 
Plattsmouth Turn-Verein, organized in 1887, disbanded. '*° 
Many of these societies had disbanded during the war and 
were never revived. 


One of the results of the agitation for Americaniza- 
tion was the increased interest in adult citizenship classes. 
A few of these classes were found in the state in 1917, but 
after the war ended they grew steadily. *" The alien was 
no longer so shamefully neglected by the average citizen 
nor exploited politically to such an extent as he had pre- 
viously been. 


The problem of the returning soldier was not a new 
one in Nebraska. A large number of Mexican War veterans 
were among the first settlers in the territory in the 1850’s. 
After the Civil War large numbers of veterans flocked 
to the state, and many communities were actually soldier 
colonies. Here the G. A. R. operated as a pressure group 
for the Republican party, until its power was shaken 
by the farmers’ revolt in 1890. The organization of the 
American Legion in Nebraska began in the summer of 
1919.22 By September there were forty-eight posts in 
the state, "* and in October the Legion held its first state 
convention in Omaha. "* From the very first it acted as 
a pressure group. During the legislative session of 1919 it 
not only backed the Americanization bills, but demanded 
that they be passed. 


A tendency to lawlessness, which had shown itself 
during the war years, continued into the period immedi- 
ately following the war. The influx of Negro workers 
from the South to relieve the labor shortage during the 
war caused race tensions to develop. In Omaha laborers 


109 Ravenna News, April 16, 1920, p. 10, col. 5. 

110 Holt County Independent, June 9, 1922, p. 6, col. 4. 

111 Ravenna News, November 14, 1919, p. 8, col. 5; March 12, 
1920, p. 8, col. 5. 

112 Jbid., August 1, 1919, p. 6, col. 5. 

118 Jbid., September 12, 1919, p. 8, col. 4. 

114 Jbid., October 24, 1919, p. 10, col. 5. 
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became hostile when Negroes were brought in to take the 
place of white men on strike, ''® and there were frequent 
complaints of an increase of crimes by Negroes. '** Such 
tensions were new to Nebraska where a small Negro popula- 
tion had lived at peace with its white neighbors since ter- 
ritorial times. 


Lawless elements in Omaha erupted in mob violence 
when on Sunday evening, September 28, 1919, a mob of 
several hundred men, with thousands more looking on, 
wrecked the million dollar Douglas County court house, 
destroyed valuable public records, attempted to hang Mayor 
Ed. P. Smith, and then vented its vengeance on a Negro 
suspect they had dragged from the jail. In the riot of 
destruction that followed, store fronts were smashed and 
guns and ammunition taken wherever found. The police 
were powerless. Troops were rushed to the city from 
Fort Crook and Fort Omaha and the city was placed under 
martial law. ''* The blame for this riot was laid to the 
encouragement of mob spirit and lawlessness which had 
been manifest in the state during the whole war period 
and to the race tensions that had been built up in the city. '"* 
It cost $800,000.00 to repair the court house. ™* 


For several years the mob spirit survived in the state 
and unpopular minorities suffered humiliation and injury. 
One of these was the Nonpartisan League, which had 
earned its unpopularity by criticizing the war. Speakers 
were mobbed, people in the audience slugged, and the 
meetings broken up. Although the members appealed to 


115 Nebraska City News, October 3, 1919, p. 1, cols. 4, 5; Western 
Laborer, October 11, 1919, p. 1, col. 4. 

116 Ravenna News, March 28, 1919, p. 3, col. 8; August 15, 1919, 
p. 2, col. 5; October 3, 1919, p. 8, col. 5; October 17, 1919, p. 8, 
col. 5; May 14, 1919, p. 8, col. 5; True Voice (Omaha), October 3, 
1919, p. 4, cols. 2, 3. 

117 True Voice, October 3, 1919, p. 4, cols. 2, 3; Nebraska City 
News, October 3, 1919, p. 1, cols. 2, 4, 5, 7; Scribner Rustler (Scribner, 
Nebraska), October 3, 1919, p. 2, col. 1. 

118 Ravenna News, November 28, 1919, p. 8, col. 5; Nebraska 
Union Farmer, October 8, 1919, p. 4, col. 1. 

119 Ravenna News, September 17, 1920, p. 7, col. 4. 
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the Governor and courts for protection it did little good. **° 
In the fall of 1920 Floyd Bollen, an independent candidate 
for attorney general, and Mrs. Marie Weeks, an indepen- 
dent candidate for Congress, both supported by the Non- 
partisan League, were egged when they attempted to speak 
at Wayne. '! Meanwhile a “witch hunt” on a national 
scale was being conducted, and anyone accused of belong- 
ing to the I. W. W. or of being a Communist stood a good 
chance of being jailed or deported. '*? By the fall of 1921 
units of the Ku Klux Klan were being organized in Ne- 
braska. }23 During their campaign of organized hatred and 
blackmail they were credited with defeating some of the 
more useful officials in the state. 


After the war Nebraska was politically conservative 
to an extreme. The constitutional convention, elected in 
1919, was composed for the most part of men of high 
character and conservative political convictions. As a 
result the new constitution contained only those changes 
that experience had shown were absolutely necessary. In 
the elections of 1918 and 1920 the Democratic party was 
disastrously defeated in the state, although in 1922 the 
party began to return to favor and elected the governor 
and half the members of Congress, though losing the leg- 
islature. 


This conservative tendency was shown when the state 
legislature in 1921 enacted and Governor McKelvie signed, 
a law to regulate picketing in Nebraska during strikes. 
Labor unions attacked the new law violently, referring to 
it as the Anti-Picketing Law. They circulated a petition 
for a referendum on the measure and were successful in 


120 Jbid., August 22, 1919, p. 8, col. 4; September 12, 1919, p. 8, 
col. 5; September 19, 1919, p. 8, col. 5; November 21, 1919, p. 8, 
col. 4; West Point Republican, April 25, 1919, p. 9, col. 3; April 9, 
1920, p. 3, col. 2. 

121 West Point Republican, September 10, 1920, p. 2, col. 2. 

122 Ravenna News, August 8, 1919, p. 6; October 17, 1919, p. 8, 
col. 5; November 21, 1919, a 8, col. 4; ay 28, 1919, p. 8, 
col. 5; January 16, 1920, p. ; May 12, i922, y 2 

128 Holt County Fadepondent, September 18, 1921, p. 6, col. 5. 
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securing sufficient signatures to place the measure on the 
ballot. This resulted in a suspension of the law until after 
the election in November 1922. The referendum vote on 
the Anti-Picketing Law was decisive, for it was approved 
by a majority of 45,682; in fact only fourteen counties 
failed to give it a majority. In the larger centers of 
population including Omaha, Lincoln, Grand Island, Hast- 
ings, Beatrice, Fremont, Kearney, Falls City, Fairbury, 
Scottsbluff, York and Nebraska City, it received a major- 
ity. 1** This law has since been a part of the permanent 
labor policy of the state. 

“Back to Normal” was the slogan in 1920. Bring back 
the good old days! But the good old days did not return. 
Farm prices went lower and lower; the demand for labor 
became less and less and the wage offered was lower and 
lower; more and more banks failed, consuming whatever 
savings the people had; migration from the state increased, 
as people began to search for a place where living would 
be easier. “Back to Normal.” There was no such thing. 
Times had changed. The future might not be the road to 
progress, but it would not be like the past. 


124 The Enterprise, December 14, 1922, p. 7, col. 5. 
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THE KEARNEY COTTON MILL— 
A BUBBLE THAT BURST 


BY CHARLES JENKINS 


HREE-quarters of a mile west of the State Industrial 
School grounds in Kearney, Nebraska, is the site of 
the Kearney Cotton Mill. All that remains of the 

glory which once existed is an occasional outcrop of a 
decayed foundation peering from the enveloping weeds. 
Bits of broken concrete and bricks litter the area while 
the cars and trucks of Highway 30 roar by, unaware of 
the few buildings and steel pipes marking what the 
Kearney Enterprise of 1889 called the one thing which 
“spread the fame of Kearney throughout the United States 
and fastened upon it the attention of capitalists and manu- 
facturers as the coming industrial center of the New 
West.” ! The Kearney Cotton Mill was an ambitious but 


1 The Kearney Enterprise, December 22, 1889. 
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unsuccessful attempt at an industrial growth in the agricul- 
tural West. 


The story of the Kearney Cotton Mill begins with the 
Kearney Canal Company. Started in 1882 by the pioneers 
of Kearney, the company organized for the purpose of 
building a canal for irrigation and water power. The com- 
pany soon met with reverses, however, and because of a 
lack of funds, was forced to terminate canal! construction. ? 
In 1885, George W. Frank of Corning, Iowa took over the 
company’s stock, intending to complete the project. *? Wish- 
ing to protect his investment, Mr. Frank, in the years 
1886 and 1887, negotiated with various persons and com- 
panies, hoping to interest them in the erection of factories 
in Kearney. But the negotiations halted, and the canal 
was once again without funds. + 


In the summer of 1888, H. D. Watson, of Greenfield, 
Massachusetts, met with Mr. Frank at Kearney and pur- 
chased one-half interest in the Frank holdings, forming 
the G. W. Frank Improvement Company. This corporation 


took title to all the Frank buildings, holdings, and canal. ° 
Mr. Watson began anew negotiating with companies and 
manufacturing interests in New England and soon per- 
suaded three trainloads of investors and manufacturers to 
visit and investigate Kearney. Among the group were the 
Cumnock brothers, who were interested in the manufactur- 
ing of cotton goods. ® 


“The Cumnocks were Eastern cotton manufacturers 
with a great amount of capital at their command.”* The 
five brothers, A. G., John, J. W., George W., and Walter, 
operated cotton mills at Lowell, Chicopee, and Holyoke, 


2 Ibid., July, 1889, Cotton Mill Extra. 

3 Lena Briggs, “The Kearney Boom” as quoted in Samuel Clay 
ay Buffalo County, Nebraska And Its People (Chicago, 1916), 
, 243. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid. 

7 The Kearney Daily Hub, March 8, 1919. 
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Massachusetts, Woonsocket, Rhode Island, and Henderson, 
Kentucky, respectively.* In the New England area they 
were known as the “Cotton Kings” and easily made each 
new mill which they managed a successful venture. 


Appreciating the opportunities which Kearney ap- 
peared to offer, the Cumnocks returned in 1889 with an 
engineer, T. G. Jameson, who studied the possibilities with 
a practiced eye. ® Finally, at a mass meeting of the citizens 
of Kearney held June 10, 1889, the Cumnocks announced 
their plan of locating a cotton mill in the city. They set 
as their conditions: 


Exemption from taxation from the city of Kearney 
for a period of ten years. Second, the free use of water, 
or 350 horse power, for a period of five years on the 
site yet to be chosen, At the expiration of the fifth year 
from date of signing contract, when the mill shall have 
to pay for its water power, it shall not pay more than 
: $20 per horse power per year, and at that period, if 
a other users of water power shall be getting a less rate 
than the above mentioned sum, the cotton mill shal] have 
a like reduction. 

. . - In return for building the cotton mill we 
require a mil] site of twenty acres and $250,000 divided 
as follows: One hundred thousand dollars in cash or 
notes running twelve or eight months, with interest 
from date of contract, said notes to be properly en- 
dorsed. The balance in lots and acreage at market value, 
according to the prices quoted in the price lists of the 
ig companies as in force and used by them April 
14, 1889. 


The reaction to the demands was mixed, but generally 
enthusiastic. 11 Mr. G. R. Sherwood remarked that he con- 
sidered the mill Kearney’s great chance; while he con- 
sidered the bonus too high, he would consider it a great 
mistake not to make every effort to secure the mill. 
Mr. R. L. Spencer was paralyzed at the amount asked but 
was willing to give a quarter of all he possessed to secure 
it. ** Generally, the sentiments expressed showed that the 












8 Ibid., December 21, 1890. 
® Ibid., June 7, 1948, Diamond Jubilee Issue, Section B, p. 15. 
10 Ibid., June 10, 1889. 
11 [bid., June 11, 1889. 


12 Jbid., June 10, 1889. 
18 [bid. 
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city was ready to strain every effort to raise the amount 
and meet the demands. '* 


Plans for the subsidy drive were soon underway. The 
Chamber of Commerce appointed B. D. Smith, J. J. Bart- 
lett, R. L. Spencer, and J. L. Keck, all prominent Kearney- 
ites, to the cotton mill committee.** The Cumnocks re- 
turned to New England and the drive was on. By June 
12, $112,000 had been raised, but the money was coming 
in slowly and the drive apparently was about to flounder. 
In an effort to renew enthusiasm, June 14 was proclaimed 
Cotton Mill Day and the committee toured the streets of 
Kearney in cotton-decorated carriages, wearing cotton 
boutonnieres. Over $53,000 was raised, bringing the total 
as of June 15 to $166,455."* 


By June 20, however, the acquiring of the full amount 
looked doubtful. The majority of potential sources had 
been exhausted, and there was still almost $58,000 to be 
collected. 17 The drive received added impetus with the ar- 
rival of a telegram from the Cumnocks stating that the 
construction of a building would begin as soon as the sub- 
sidy was reached. ** The more cautious persons who had 
held back before began to donate and, with the announce- 
ment that the site had been chosen, the $250,000 goal was 
reached at 6:00 p.m., Saturday, July 6. In the last two 
days of the drive, over $60,000 was added to the fund. 


Kearney had done it; in four weeks the city, listed 
with a population of 5,000, had raised $250,000, the 
equivalent of $50 per capita.2® “. . . rockets and Roman 
candles illuminated the night, and the noise of the burst- 
ing bombs was lost in the roar of the deafening cannon.” ?! 
A list of subscribers, printed in the Kearney Enterprise, 


14 Jbid., June 11, 1889. 

15 Ibid., December 2, 1889. 

- Sa Kearney Enterprise, July, 1889, Cotton Mill Extra. 
: : 

18 The Kearney Daily Hub, June 24, 1889. 

19 Jbid., July 8, 1889. 

20 Briggs, loc. cit. 

.21 The Kearney Daily Hub, July 8, 1889. 
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shows 288 names donating property and cash. The largest 
contributors were the West Kearney Improvement Com- 
pany, $60,000; the G. W. Frank Improvement Company, 
$50,000; and the Kearney Land Investment Company, 
$25,000. 22 Among the stockholders were General William 
Draper of Hopedale, Massachusetts, and William Whitin, 
of Whitinsville, Massachusetts, the manufacturer of cotton 
mil] machinery. 7° 


About 1:30 p.m., September 2, 1889, the initial con- 
tract for the cotton mill was signed, ** and the final con- 
tract, assuring Kearney of getting the mill, was completed 
by November 30, 1889; 75 and “the battle ended.” * In an 
interview in the Omaha Evening Dispatch, November 14, 
Mr. Martin, a capitalist from the East and one of the 
negotiators of the mill, explained that “The amounts sub- 
scribed have all been made good with the exception of 
about $2800, and of course that was promptly made up 
by others who were determined that the cotton mill should 
be secured.” 27 


Continuing the interview, Mr. Martin gave the fol- 
lowing reasons for the selection of Kearney for the mill: 


. . we can lay the raw cotton down in Kearney 
cheaper than in Lowell, Massachusetts. And, when we 
have it manufactured, it is in the market; whereas 
from Lowell it has to be shipped half way across the 
continent to reach the western market. We shall ship 
the goods from the South across the short side of the 
triangle to Kearney. In shipping from the South to 
Massachusetts and then back to Omaha, Denver, and 
Kansas City and all over the West and Northwest, we 
have to ship across two very long sides of the triangle, 
that is the difference in a nutshell. 2% 


But this explanation alone was not the only factor 
entering into the location of the mill. Water power was a 


22 The Kearne “EO July, 1889, Cotton Mill Extra. 
28 Ibid., Decem har 22, 
24 The Kearney Daily He September 2, 1889. 
25 Ibid., November 20, 1889. 
26 Ibid. 

“a Omaha Evening Dispatch as quoted in ibid., November 14, 
28 Ibid 
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chief factor; in fact, it was “primarily because of the 
power plant” that Kearney entered into this period of 
growth. ?® Labor, also, played a part. Mr. Cumnock did 
not anticipate any difficulty in getting experienced workers 
for the mill. He was certain the city would be able to 
supply the ordinary labor from its population. *° The loca- 
tion of the cotton mill was also part of a scheme to build 
a railroad which connected the cotton-producing South 
with the industrial North. * 


It was not until several years after the mill closed 
that another element appeared. The so-called secret was 
revealed by a workman in an eastern mill that the mill 
which pushed the erection of a cotton mill in Nebraska 
was trying to find a market for its old, obsolete machinery. 
The new mill would provide an outlet for the eastern mill’s 
spindles, enabling them to buy new, modern equipment. *” 


Whatever the reason for the mill’s erection, Mr. 
Walter Cumnock, who was chosen to manage the mill, was 
determined to make it a success. “My reputation is at 
stake,” he said, “and I don’t care to hazard it by neglecting 
any detail that will contribute to the success of the mill.”™* 


In spite of all the talk and enthusiasm, however, the 
construction of the mill did not begin until the fall of 
1890. ** The final site selected for the mill was the north- 
west corner of section 4, township 8, range 16 west. * It 
was exactly three miles west of the Midway Hotel and in 
a direct line with the High School building. ** West Kearney, 
a development on the west edge of the city proper, bordered 
upon the site, and the West Kearney Improvement Associa- 


29 John Lawrence McKinley, The Influence of the Platte River 
upon the History of the Valley (Minneapolis, 1938), p. 123. 

80 The Kearney Daily Hub, December 21, 1890. 

81 McKinley, loc. cit. 
> — a personal interview with H. W. Kendall, November 
18, 1956. 

33 The Kearney Daily Hub, December 7, 1890. 

84 Jbid., December 13, 1890. 

85 Ibid., December 2, 1889. 

36 Jbid. 
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tion played a principal role in the final site location. ** 


M. C. Cummings of Holyoke, Massachusetts, a noted 
cotton mill builder, was given the contract to build the 
Kearney Cotton Mill building, ** designed by C. R. Make- 
peace and Company of Providence, Rhode Island. * 
Kearney labor was given preference in the construction, 
so far as the home talent could supply the demand, and the 
excavation for the building was underway by December 
of 1890. * 


The mill stood at an angle, the ends facing northwest 
and southeast. It was a two-story structure, except for a 
three-story tower, and stretched 408 feet in length, with 
a width of 102 feet. The fan room was 92 by 27 feet, an 
L off the main structure. In addition there was a power 
house 59 by 48 feet, an engine room 70 by 80 feet, and a 
tower 33 feet by 27 feet. Above the tower were water 
tanks, with enough water to automatically sprinkle the 
entire building in case of fire. *! Rising 120 feet into the 
air, the smoke stack had a base 28 feet square, ** with a 
chimney flue 13 feet in diameter at the bottom. * 


87 The West Kearney Improvement Association had capital 
stock of $1,000,000 and was organized by prosperous citizens of 
Kearney with the idea of making West Kearney the manufacturing 
center of the Midwest. By 1890 the company had established a lar 
city in the West Kearney location. Directly in the center of the 
development was a depot, at which all regularly scheduled trains 
stopped, and a large ten acre park. The park was filled with floral 
decorations, fountains, vases, and 5000 flowering plants and shrubs. 
Plans were to plant 5000 trees. It was the only section of the city 
which had a complete sewer system and soft water. When the 
boom collapsed in 1893 the development ended and the houses built 
on the site were moved to the city proper. Nothing is left now but 
the railroad track; although still divided into lots, West Kearney 
is farm ground. (From the Kearney Daily Hub, June 1, 1889; 
Historical and Descriptive Review of Nebraska [Omaha, 1892], II, 
ae ‘w a personal interview with H. W. Kendall, November 18, 


1956. 
38 The Kearney Daily Hub, December 13, 1890. 
89 Ibid., December 21, 1890. 
40 Ibid., December 13, 1890. 
41 Historical and Descriptive Review of Nebraska, II, 93. 
42 The Kearney Daily Hub, March 8, 1919. 
43 Ibid., November 25, 1890. 
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The foundation walls extended into the ground 9 feet 
at the shallowest point and to 38 feet where the fly wheels 
were supported. Each wall was 5 feet 10 inches in width at 
the base and tapered up to 30 inches at the top. The bricks 
were set in cement to the second floor, 15 feet from the 
ground. The second floor was 20 feet deep. One hundred 
twenty-nine columns supported the floor, each column rest- 
ing on brick piers 5 feet by 6 feet by 4 inches. ** Ventilat- 
ing shafts left the fan room, proceeded around the entire 
base of the building, and rose between the walls, which in 
turn supported 380 windows. *° Seven million bricks ** and 
100 cars of stone were used in the construction. *? The 
roof was of metal. ** Total floor space of the mill was 
89,587 square feet. *° 


To power the 15,000 spindles and other machinery, 150 
carloads in all, a turbine wheel generating 800 horsepower 
was turned with water from the Kearney Canal. * Echo 
Lake (now referred to as Cottonmill Lake) was used as 
a storage reservoir, dropping the water 50 feet to the 
mill. *! A deep cut in the land west of the mill served as 
the tailrace, handling the water after it turned the wheels 
of the mill. °? Total cost of the mill and the equipment was 
$400,000. 5% 


Heading the board of directors at the opening of the 
mill in the spring of 1892 was Stephen A. Jenks of Provid- 
ence, Rhode Island. Other members of the board were: D. 
Hale, secretary-treasurer, Springfield, Massachusetts; J. 
Marble, Worcester, Massachusetts; W. W. Cumnock, Hend- 


44 Jbid. 
45 Ibid. 
46 Historical and Descriptive Review of Nebraska, loc. cit. 
47 Lyle E. Mantor, “History of Buffalo County,” Who’s Who 
In Nebraska (Lincoln, 1940), p. 75. 
= ted Kearney Daily Hub, November 25, 1890. 
49 Jbid. 
50 Historical and Descriptive Review of Nebraska, loc. cit. 
51 The Kearney Gait, March 15, 1891. 
52 [bid. 
58 Historical and Descriptive Review of Nebraska, loc. cit. 
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erson, Kentucky; G. W. Cumnock, Woonsocket, Rhode Is- 
land; J. H. McMullen, Saco, Maine; J. N. Murcock, Leicest- 
er, Massachusetts; Charles Brown, Kearney, Nebraska; 
and A. T. Allerton, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. ™* 


Meanwhile, provision had to be made for the mill 
workers. About fifty unpainted, four-room bungalows were 
built in the vicinity of the mill. ** The three hundred either 
lived in these shacks or in the city of Kearney. 


Crowded together in the low cramped company 
houses, close to the old mill, lived the mill workers, a 
race of people whose daily lives offered a startling 
contrast to the wholesale freedom of the agricultural 
pioneers. Mulattoes from the South, French-Canadians, 
Easterners descended from generations of mill workers, 
they formed an alien element. They were discontented, 
as alien elements are often, complained of the Nebraska 
zephyrs and of the scanty numbers of people of their 
own kind. Frequently a newly employed foreman 
brought a whole colony with him, and when he became 
dissatisfied and went elsewhere, the colony followed. . .5¢ 


The collective weekly payroll of the mill was $1600, most of 
it going to the city of Kearney through the purchases and 
business of the mill workers. °’ The work day was twelve 
hours long, with both women and children employed. Work 
started at 7:30 a.m. and the workers received only a 
three-quarter hour lunch period. °° “The mill was subjected 
to a constant turnover of discontented, homesick help.” 


Finally the mill was in production. By September 22, 
1892 the first shipment of cotton goods manufactured in 
Nebraska to be shipped out of the state left for Iowa, 
Kansas, and Missouri, 76,000 yards of it.® The mill was 
soon consuming 50,000 bales of cotton per year with an 


54 The Kearney Daily Hub, June 7, 1948, Diamond Jubilee Issue, 
Section B, p. 15. 

55 Ibid. 

56 Jbid., March 8, 1919. 

57 Ibid., December 21, 1890. 

58 From a personal interview with Emma Yotty, former mill 
worker, November 18, 1956. 

59 Maud Marston Burrows, “The Kearney Boom,” The Kearney 
Daily Hub, October 23, 1938. 

60 The Kearney Daily Hub, September 22, 1892. 
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annual output of white sheetings valued at $3,400,000. * 
It had a capacity of 26,000 yards of unbleached muslin 
daily ** and produced a quality of sheeting equal to that 
of the Fruit of the Loom.® 


Perhaps Mr. Cumnock’s insistence on making the mill 
a success was a factor in getting it started, but enthusiasm 
and money began to disappear as the mill began to operate. 
With the national depression and the dry year of 1893, 
the boom suddenly collapsed and with it the infant in- 
dustries of Kearney. The cotton mill, like the paper mill, 
woolen mill, oatmeal mill, plow factory, canning factory, 
cracker factory, and pressed brick works all succumbed 
to the inevitable. 


The cotton mill, although it had run the first year at a 
loss, was purchased by Stephen A. Jenks and others for 
$114,000. Mr. Jenks organized a new company and optimis- 
tically started running at full capacity. He remarked, 
“There is no money in running it on half time and the 
new company will not be content to run it at a loss.” ® 


The company was content, however, for the mill con- 
tinued to run at a loss until it closed eight years later in 
spite of all efforts. In 1895 a drive was begun by the man- 
agement to increase the demand for Kearney cottons. Sam- 
ples of cotton sheeting were sent to newspapers of the area 
and many of them supported the mill, urging the state’s 
citizens to support local industries. By this time the mill 
had 15,360 spindles and 350 looms, producing 36-inch un- 
bleached muslin, four pounds to the yard. A good portion 
of the goods produced by the mill was sent to Omaha where 
it was turned into sacks. 

By the end of the century the company was financially 


61 Mantor, loc. cit. 

62 Historical and Descriptive Review of Nebraska, loc. cit. 

638 The Kearney Daily Hub, March 8, 1919. 

64 Briggs, loc. cit. 

65 The Kearney Daily Hub, December 13, 1893. 

66 Brochure, Kearney Cotton Mills, distributed by the Kearney 
Cotton Mill Company, 1895. 
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exhausted. A good portion of its products had been sent 
to Chinese markets by Putman-Hooker, cotton whole- 
salers at Cincinnati, but with the Boxer Rebellion this 
trade stopped. Increased prices in raw cotton and increased 
freight rates added further to the economic squeeze which 
the Cotton Mill Company of 1900 faced. ** In its final year 
of operation the mill could not afford coal, so it was with- 
out heat in the winter of 1900 and 1901. At the end the 
mill could only run when the wind was in the south, blow- 
ing the little water in the Platte to the north side of the 
channel and into the canal feeding the mill turbines. * 


A mortgage of $70,000, incurred by the company for 
paying obligations and supplying capital, was in default 
by the fall of 1901 and suit was commenced in the United 
States court for foreclosure. ** On September 9, 1901 the 
cotton mill with all its lands, buildings, and water rights 
was sold to the Union Savings Bank and Trust Company 
of Cincinnati, who held the mortgage for $70,000, the 
amount of the loan. ® The city, however, had generally re- 
covered from the drought, and the stopping of the mill 
had little effect on its business. Rumors circulated for some 
time that the mill would reopen, especially when John Bar- 
bach of Denver came to Kearney with instructions to fit 
up a house and wait for forty Russian families of the 
Denver cotton mills to move into the city. ™ Nothing came 
of the rumor, and the equipment was moved to a mill in 
Evansville, Indiana, where, in 1919, it was still in opera- 
tion. 7 


For nine years the mill had run, each year at a tre- 
mendous loss. The ultimate failure of the mill, however, 
was not “the distance from the cotton (brought from 
Texas), nor the necessity for importing coal a large part 


67 The Semi-Weekly Hub, nee 11, 1900. 
68 From the Yotty intervi 

69 Semi-Weekly Hub, | ony 20, 1901. 

70 Ibid., September 12, 1901. 

71 Ibid., November 25, 1901. 

72 The Kearney Daily Hub, March 8, 1919. 
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of the year (for the canal and the lake both froze of 
course—a contingency that seemed to have been overlooked 
and certainly disregarded) ; nor even to the sparsely settled 
distributing territory; but to the want of cheap labor.” ™ 
Nebraskans were unskilled and preferred the freedom of 
the farm to the confinement of the mill, leaving the com- 
pany faced with the necessity of shipping in help as well 
as cotton. ™ 


And so the old building was left, a chance legacy 
to the winds that shatter, to the rains that wash off 
the paint and cause floors to rot, and to the small 
boys who shy stones at tempting, tiny, marksmanship- 
deciding, wholesale window panes. And finally it reached 
a state of dilapidation and general ruin and decay 
seldom equalled at such a great distance from the Hun- 
howitzer. But what it lost in personal appearance, it 
gained in romantic flavor. What fairy-story loving 
child could fail to be thrilled by a gigantic building in 
a state of decay almost medieval, with a sure-enough 
tower, and a sure-enough underground passage ending 
in a really-truly walled-in-well-like concern with no 
visible means of exit, and besides all this a spooky 
underground chamber thru which an enclosed stream 
of water gurgles and an atmosphere of chilling damp 
prevails on the hottest summer day? Not to mention 
tumbled in staircases, rotted floors, smoke-blackened 
walls, and all the rest of it. 75 


Thus the building was left vacant for eighteen years, a 
place for children to play and for students to take their 
dates on a Sunday afternoon. 

L. A. Denison, proprietor of the Midway Hotel and 
the Midway Amusement Company, purchased the property 
before 1920 for $12,000, planning to build an amusement 
park on the area. He began the razing of the mill build- 
ing, ™ using the floor joists, after cutting them into work- 
able sizes, for woodwork in the dance pavilion and for 
portions of the half-mile long roller-coaster. Part of the 
basement was used as a swimming pool and the rest of 
the main building turned into a dance hall.7? The second 


738 Burrows, loc. cit. 

74 The Kearney Daily Hub, March 8, 1919. 

7 Jbid. 

76 Jbid. 

77 From an interview with Mr. Denison, November 18, 1956. 
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story of the mill building, the smoke stack, and other 
buildings were torn down. 

After a very successful season the operators of the 
park planned several additions, a merry-go-round, a ferris 
wheel, and numerous concessions, calling it “The joy spot 
of Kearney.” ™ These plans literally went up in smoke. 
On March 23, 1922, the Midway Amusement Park was 
burned to the ground. The city had been paralyzed by a 
late winter blizzard, and the fire trucks were unable to 
reach the park. “All that remained of the building was a 
smoldering ruin of crumbling brick walls and steel.” ™ 

Once more the site went through bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, and H. W. Kendall bought the remaining building 
and the site for $3500. *° During the five years following, 
Mr. Kendall sold over a million bricks from the building. 
He employed squads of high school boys to retrieve and 
clean the bricks, which he sold for one cent apiece. The 
house which presently stands on the site was built from 
the mill brick, as were numerous houses in the city. ** The 
remaining parts of the building which could still be utilized 
were changed into a chicken hatchery which operated until 
1945, when Mr. Kendall sold the site for $10,000 to the 
present owner. * 

All that remains of the Kearney Cotton Mill is an oc- 
casional wall in the barns and a corner of an apartment 
building by the house standing on the mill site. In a 
pasture one can still see the foundation and a far corner 
of the building. The tailrace is still in operation, and a 
large steel pipe emerges from the ground and dips to the 
former fly wheel location. Below the house is the entrance 
to the tailrace, a concrete receptacle still operating. The 
area is littered with bricks and concrete, remnants of a 
past glory, a bubble that burst. 


78 The Kearney Daily Hub, March 13, 1922. 

7 The Weekly Hub, March 23, 1922. 

80 From the Kendall interview. 

81 The Kearney Daily Hub, June 7, 1948, Diamond Jubilee Issue, 
Section B, p. 15. 

82 From the Kendall interview. 


























THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY AND 
ITS FUNCTION TODAY 


BY K. ROSS TOOLE 


The subject of my address to you, “The Historical 
Society and Its Function Today” is an invitation to be 
banal, trite, and, perhaps pompous. There is a tendency 
among us, we who are involved in historical society work, 
to be rather grimly academic. But we are schizophrenic, 
too. We are always having meetings at which in substance, 
we quiz ourselves. Is local history worthwhile? Are we 
spreading the American Heritage? Are we reaching the 
public? We contrive panel discussions that are peculiarly 
introspective. We are almost universally tactful. We are 
rarely blunt. We are less publicly zealous than we ought to 
be. 


The American Association for State and Local History 
strives to set up standards for historical society personnel; 
you might say for the “accrediting” of historical societies. 
And in many cases it’s like chiropractors requesting, by 





Dr. K. Ross Toole is director of the Historical Society of 
Montana. This paper was presented at the annual spring 
meeting of the Nebraska State Historical Society at Fre- 
mont, Nebraska, 19 May 1957. 
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fiat, the prestige of M.D.’s. There will be no fiat. Only 
individual performance will count. 


The fact is that historical societies in this country vary 
vastly in what they are doing and how they are doing it. 
Some are miserable and some are excellent. Some are 
supervised by crackpots, some by trained people. But there 
is the constant danger that any historical society will slip 
into narrow antiquarianism, into the limbo of a social or 
hobby club or that it will simply vegetate. 


The good historical society will implacably resist the 
bombardment of antiquarians, hobbyists, collectors of 
vinegar cruets and general crackpots. It will be beset by 
those whose principal interest is social prestige or genea- 
logical priority. It must thwart their control tactfully if 
possible, bluntly if not. If it is a state institution, tax 
supported, there is the ever present “taxpayer” who will 
demand that the organization render services it is neither 
equipped to provide nor authorized to perform. 


If it is a local institution there are those who will 
seek to make tea and bridge into history, family trees into 
privilege and gravestones into heroic monuments. Always 
there will be some professional historians who regard local 
history with contempt, who refuse to grant that the histor- 
ical society is operating with any fundamental legitimacy. 


Those societies that publish books will be presented 
with abominable manuscripts. Those societies that publish 
magazines will be presented with awful vanity books to 
review. To refuse to do so is to make another vocal enemy. 
Those societies that operate museums will forever be 
presented with material that has no significance and the 
would-be donors will usually be angry when such material 
is turned down. 

Historical societies are rarely heavily endowed and 
usually not very well supported on a tax basis as educa- 
tional institutions. 


All of which is to say that a good historical society, 
state or local, is neither easily made nor easily kept. But it 
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is vastly easier today than it was a generation ago. This 
is especially true in the vast region west of the Mississippi 
where consciousness of the past is enjoying a new, and 
probably permanent enlivenment. To a decided extent, also, 
the nation as a whole is more interested in the history of 
the West than it has ever been before. All of this is grist 
for the historical society’s mill, if it is prepared to take 
advantage of that interest. 


There are several basic realms in which a good histor- 
ical society must operate. Emphasis may differ greatly 
from society to society, but the balanced and effective 
society must do certain basic things. Before we examine 
these things, however, we must first examine what under- 
lies them. 


It is always slightly amazing to me to hear a panel of 
historical society people asking themselves if “local” his- 
tory is worthwhile. Yet that question, in one form or an- 
other, seems to preoccupy them. They are defensive about 
it. They seem to feel it necessary to keep re-examining the 
very justification for their existence. If the people who 
run historical societies are in doubt on that fundamental 
proposition, it isn’t likely that they can develop useful 
institutions or programs. 


Of course local history is worthwhile. It is worthwhile 
if any history is worthwhile. The various facets of history 
are not mutually exclusive. Some historians occupy them- 
selves with great trends, the influence of ideas, the power 
of world economics, the trends of great religions. Others 
mark off specific eras for study. Others, still, bite off a 
specific and sensible chunk of geography. 


Local history isn’t the process of setting the lens 
minutely and arbitrarily; it is a matter of emphasis. No 
adequately written state history, for instance, stops the 
rivers at the state boundary. All of us recognize that state 
boundaries were politically drawn and often make no 
sense in terms of economics. Any historian producing a 
history of the Montana town of Fort Benton, for instance 
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(which was at the headwaters of navigation on the Mis- 
souri River), would know that he had to involve himself 
with the city of St. Louis, with the Canadian termini of 
trails spoking out from Fort Benton, with the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and Northwest Mounted Police, and many 
other things. But there is great legitimacy in approaching 
all this from Fort Benton’s point of view. 


Actually the critics of what we call “local history” 
set up a straw man. Certainly, there are people and 
organizations studying and writing about narrow and 
rather meaningless subjects. They narrow the lens arbi- 
trarily. But they are not producing local history. They are 
chroniclers—and if they have any fun at it, let them be. 
If they think they are writing history, let them think so. 
But do not let them control our historical societies. 


These people and the organizations with which they 
associate themselves should not obscure the great validity 
of effectively done “local” history (and I am speaking 
essentially in a geographic sense). Semantics shouldn’t 
confuse the issue. The value of a “local” approach to history 
is simply that it is the ultimate buttress of more generalized 
history. Frederick Jackson Turner’s frontier hypothesis, 
for instance, had ultimately either to stand or fall on the 
basis of a whole series of what amounted to local examina- 
tions. The generalizers, who are often so critical of local 
history, seem to forget what they owe it. There is nothing 
wrong and nothing unprofitable about the process of ex- 
amining the individual stones that constitute the matrix. 
Indeed, it can be wonderfully revealing; sometimes it is 
wonderfully corrective. 


When you reduce great ideas and great trends to the 
effect they have in a given community, a town or a river 
valley, for instance, they often assume not only a more 
understandable aspect, but a new aspect. 


This, then, is the kind of “local” history with which 
our historical societies must concern themselves. They must 
begin with the premise that the study is important—because 
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it is. And I, for one, insist further that it is pragmatic. 
If we, as a people, locally, as residents of states, as Amer- 
cans, are to proceed in this crashingly confusing time with 
any kind of rudder, with any degree of intelligence or 
certitude from this point into the future, we have got to 
know everything we can about how we got where we are. 
The process of learning how we got where we are is best 
begun early, in grade schools, and best begun locally— 
because it is the nature of the human animal to scrutinize 
his immediate environment first, and then look outward. 
What surrounds him closely catches his interest first. It 
is the ember of this interest that we who are involved in 
historical society work should blow upon steadily and 
with a program of conflagration. 


Historical societies are not schools. We have no captive 
audiences. We give no degrees. So whatever else we do, 
we must seek to interest. We have in the past far too 
frequently failed to reach out. We have sat mustily among 
our manuscripts and books and waited for students to 
come our way. We published stodgy and colorless trade 
journals with low circulation. We put artifacts in cases, 
lined them against the wall and called the results a museum. 
And we waited. 


We thought of ourselves as educational institutions. 
Whether it was beneath our dignity or beyond our capacity, 
we did no proselytizing, we did no reaching out, we did 
no promotion. We justified our existence on the basis of 
the passionate few who used our facilities and whom we 
didn’t have to interest. We ourselves were hardly passion- 
ate. 


Anyone who has made it a point to visit historical 
societies of recent years, however, can tell you that some- 
thing is happening. The ferment is obvious. Ask the mem- 
bers of the Council of the American Association for State 
and Local History. They have had occasion to witness it 
broadly. There is a great lay interest in history through- 
out the land and most historical societies are aware of it. 
They are beginning to reach out and to realize that their 
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first responsibility is to plan a series of programs that 
will interest laymen and students. Historical societies can- 
not instruct unless they first interest. They may have 
wonderful raw materials in their collections. But the ulti- 
mate justification for collection and preservation is utiliza- 
tion. That may be heresy to the pure scholar, but it is an 
economic fact of life for the historical society which must 
have an ever widening base of public support. It can only 
get such a base and keep it by producing. Producing what? 

In the first place, it must produce good monographs, 
books and articles involving solid scholarship but which 
are aimed at the intelligent lay reader, not exclusively at 
a small coterie of professional historians. These latter have 
their own journals, their own organizations, and their 
own institutions. The historical society should maintain the 
closest possible liaison with academic historians, but it 
should not let them determine institutional policy, nor 
should their strictly academic philosophy become the basis 
of historical society operation. Again, the historical society 
is not a college. It cannot operate as one. 


In the second place the balanced historical society 
must have an elementary and secondary school program. 
Such a program may involve a monthly magazine or news- 
paper, traveling exhibits, slide series or motion pictures. 
The point is that the historical society must catch them 
young, present its material colorfully and dramatically 
and operate on a long range basis with respect to students. 
They are the stuff of future membership. 


In the third place, the historical society must continue 
to build its library collections, to get new material con- 
stantly, to process it so that it can be used and to preserve 
it with utmost care. The collection aspect of the society’s 
function must never be static, and particular care must 
be taken to keep abreast of the times. Today quickly be- 
comes history. The records of today, be they political, 
business, social, religious, etc., should be collected with 
all possible dispatch. The tendency to regard what is nearly 
contemporaneous as of little historical value is bad policy. 
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In the fourth place, the good historical society will 
create (and keep organic) a good, modern museum. This 
must be no amateur job. The museum should be created 
and maintained by professional museum people. The 
museum is the come on, the invitation. Also, it is the part 
of the organization that shows. It may be like the one fifth 
of the iceberg that shows but it isn’t by virtue of that 
fact superficial. It is the most versatile of teaching aids 
providing it is cohesively done by professionals. It has the 
greatest lay appeal. It is the best kind of society and/or 
state and local advertizing. And the same can be said of 
historic restorations and sites. 


In the fifth place, everything possible should be done 
to attract competent students, researchers and scholars 
to work with the institution’s materials. This may well 
necessitate a scholarship or grant-in-aid program of sub- 
stance. If so, such a program should be launched and 
carried on. 


Lastly, the institution should have a public relations 
program. It should work closely with the area’s newspapers, 
radio stations and television stations. People should con- 
stantly be reminded that the institution exists and that 
it performs many and varied services. 


All of this is really to say that the historical society 
today, while its operation is based on solid scholarship, 
must have a sense of the dramatic and it must be aggres- 
sive. It does not have the advantages of the ordinary 
educational institution and it cannot be run like one. Its 
program must be imaginative and colorful. Because its place 
in the overall educational scheme of things is precarious, 
because it is not buttressed by tradition and widespread 
acceptance by the public as a necessary institution, it must 
be all the more productive. The great and spontaneous 
interest in history which is today abroad in the land, is 
the testing ground of the historical society. If it does not 
respond to that interest with imagination and originality, 
then a superb opportunity to contribute to American life 
and stability will have been lost. 

















FORT ATKINSON AT COUNCIL BLUFFS 


BY SALLY A. JOHNSON 


NTEREST in the old frontier post, Fort Atkinson, has 
been stimulated by the archeological work carried on 
at the site of the post! during the summer of 1956 by 

the Nebraska State Historical Society Field Party, under 
the direction of Marvin F. Kivett. A bili before Congress 
to study the possibility of making the site a national 
monument brought the location of Fort Atkinson in rela- 
tion to Council Bluffs into focus. Was Fort Atkinson 
built in 1820 on the same bluff that Meriwether Lewis 
and William Clark selected to hold meetings with the Oto 
and Missouri Indians in 1804 and which they called Council 
Bluff ? in honor of the occasion? A number of contemporary 
observers from the time of Lewis and Clark until after 
the abandonment of the fort left records which indicate 
that there is a positive relationship between the two. 


1 At the east edge of Fort Calhoun, Washington County, 


Nebraska. 
2 Not to be confused with Council Bluffs, Iowa. Lewis and 





Sally A. Johnson is curator of history in the Museum of 
the Nebraska State Historical Society. Our readers will 
recall her article “Cantonment Missouri, 1819-1820,” which 
appeared in the June 1956 issue of this magazine. 
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The history of the meeting between Lewis and Clark 
and the Indians residing in present-day Nebraska is too 
well-known to detail here. On August 3, 1804, the American 
soldiers were paraded and the chiefs were welcomed: 


A speech was then made, announcing to them 
the change in the government, our promises of protec- 
tion, and advice as to their future conduct. All the six 
chiefs replied to our speech, each in his turn, according 
to rank: they expressed their joy at the change in the 
government; their hopes that we would recommend them 
to their great father (the President), that they might 
obtain trade and necessaries; they wanted arms as well 
for hunting as for defence, and asked our mediation 
between them and the Mahas, with whom they are now 
at war. We promised to do so, and wished some of them 
to accompany us to that nation which they declined for 
fear of being killed by them. We then proceeded to 
distribute our presents .. .3 


To the six chiefs were given medals of the second and 
third grade, paint, garters, cloth, ornaments, canisters of 
powder, a bottle of whiskey, and a few other presents. 
Before the party proceeded on its way, the airgun was 
fired, which created a great stir among the natives.* 


The locale elicited comment from several of the dia- 
rists of the expedition. Clark recorded in his journal: 


... The Situation of our last Camp Councile [sic] 
Bluff or Handsom Prarie [sic], (25 Days from this to 
Santafee) appears to be a verry [sic] proper place for 
a Tradeing [sic]establishment & fortification The Soil 
of the Bluff well adapted for Brick, Great deel [sic] of 
timber above in the two Points—many other advantages 
of a small nature. and I am told Senteral [sic] to 
Several nations viz. one Days march from the Ottoe 
Town, one Day & a half from the great Pania village, 
2 days from the Mahar Towns, two % Days from the 
Loups village, & convenient to the Countrey [sic] thro: 
which Bands of the Soux (rove & ) hunt. perhaps no 
other Situation is as well Calculated for a Tradeing 
[sic] establishment. 5 


Clark camped on the south [west] side of the river, in present-day 
Nebraska. They designated the site as Council Bluff, but modern 
usage has tended to change the name to Council Bluffs. 

8 James K. Hosmer (ed.), History of the Expedition of Captains 
Lewis Ay oh Clark ... (Chicago, 1905), I, 40. 


5 Reuben Thwaites (ed.), Original Journals of Lewis and Clark 
(New York, 1904), I, 98-99. 
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Sgt. John Ordway also perceived the beauty of the 
camping site, which was at the foot of the bluffs in a strip 
of woods. By the flickering firelight he made an entry in 
his journal for July 30: 

. . . the timber is copper nut [,] white oak 
[,] Black walnut [,] Elm [,] bass wood or Lynn 
Hickery & C. below this handsome bottom praries [sic], 
above the Timber and bluffs is a beautiful high prarie 
[sic], I think it is the Smothest [sic] & prittyset [sic] 
place for a Town I ever Saw. back of this high large 
praries [sic], their [sic] is uneven praries [sic] Some 
Timber in the vallies & on the branches & C .. .® 

After the return of the little exploring party in 1806, 
the Missouri River developed rapidly into an artery into 
the heart of the fur country. Men of vision, like Manuel 
Lisa, seeking to expand their trading operations, hired 
members of the Lewis and Clark expedition to assist and 
guide them in their new ventures. In 1807, George Drouil- 
lard, John Potts, and Peter Wiser, all former members of 
the expedition whose knowledge of the Upper Missouri 
was invaluable, were employed by Lisa. At the Platte 
River, John Colter, who had separated from the Lewis 
and Clark group on the homeward trip, was met by the 
Lisa outfit and persuaded to return to the north country 
as a member of the company.* When the boats passed 
Council Bluffs, these members of the exploring party 
easily could have pointed out the bluff to their fellow 
companions and commented on the events that had tran- 
spired. Drouillard held a semi-official position by virtue of 
acting as proxy for two of the partners of the Missouri 
Fur Trading Company of St. Louis, * and it is difficult to 
believe that the astute Lisa did not learn as many details 
of the journey from this man as possible. Lisa may also 
have been influenced by these talks to build his post, Fort 


6 Milo M. Quaife (ed.), “The Journals of Captain Meriwether 


Lewis and Sergeant John Ordway .. .,” Publications of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin (Madison, 1916) XXII, 103. 
7 Burton Harris, John Colter ... (New York, 1952), p. 59. 


8 Ibid. 
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Lisa, five years later about six miles south of Council 
Bluffs, near present-day Omaha. 


In 1819, the Army initiated an ambitious project of 
establishing a series of forts to protect the valuable fur 
trade. The original plan involved the construction of posts 
at the mouth of the Yellowstone River and at the Mandan 
villages. Economy measures prevented the completion of 
the preposed expedition, and the force was halted on the 
Missouri River near Council Bluffs. On September 29, 
1819, a board of officers was selected to explore the ad- 
jacent country and to report a site for the cantonment 
that would serve as winter quarters for the troops. To 
soothe the Indians and to pave the way for occupation 
of the land by the troops, Manuel Lisa, with his wife, ® 
accompanied the Sixth and Rifle Regiments and took up 
residence at Fort Lisa. We may conjecture that the officers 
consulted the trader concerning the terrain before they 
made their choice of location, although actual evidence is 
lacking. 


Probably it was the more plentiful supply of wood 
and convenience in unloading boats that led to the con- 
struction of the post on a site “one mile above the place 
called the Council Bluffs, where Lewis and Clark held a 
general council with the Indians. . .” ° The exact location 
of the first cantonment, Missouri, has not been discovered. 
It lay near a swamp or pond, which may be the one noted 
by Patrick Gass in his diary in 1804 as lying about “two 
miles from camp on the south side of the river...” ™ 


About six to eight miles below the cantonment lay 
Engineer Cantonment, the headquarters of the party of 


® Mrs. Lisa may have been persuaded to make the long and 
arduous journey because there were other women, wives and laun- 
dresses of the soldiers, who were accompanying the Rifle and Sixth 
Regiments up the river. 

10 Extract from a letter written by an unidentified person 
attached to the Yellowstone Expedition, dated November 19, 1819; 
published in the Cleaveland (Ohio) Herald (January 25, 1820). 

11 Ratrick Gass, A Journal of the Voyages and Travels .. . 
(Pittsburgh, 1808), p. 34. 
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Maj. S. H. Long, which was soon to depart on an exploring 
tour of the country. When Major Long and Capt. J. R. 
Bell rode from their encampment to Cantonment Missouri 
to pay a courtesy visit, they crossed Council Bluffs, noting 
the view from the bluff, and then descended to the first 
bank or river bottoms on which the post was located. 


Major Long was so impressed with the eminence 
that he wrote: 


The Council Bluffs, so called by Lewis and Clark, 
from a council with the Otoes and Missouries held there, 
on the 3d of August 1804, is a remarkable bank, rising 
abruptly from the brink of the river, to an elevation of 
about one hundred and fifty feet. This is a most beauti- 
ful position, having two important military features, 
security, and a complete command of the river. Its 
defects are a want of wood within a convenient distance, 
there being little within a mile above, and much farther 
below, also a want of stone and of water, except that 
of the river. From the summits of the hills, about one 
mile in the rear of the Bluff, is presented the view of a 
most extensive and beautiful landscape. The bluffs on 
each side of the river, exhibit a chain of peaks stretch- 
ing as far as the eye can reach. The river is here and 
there seen meandering in serpentine folds, along its 
broad valley, chequered with woodlands and prairies, 
while at a nearer view you can look down on an ex- 
tensive plain interspersed with a few scattered copses or 
se and terminated at a distance by the Council 
1 


Shortly after Long’s visit to the cantonment, the post 
was destroyed by a flood of the Missouri River. '* On June 
12, 1820, the soldiers were forced to move onto the bluffs, 
where they established a camp of tents. The new site had 
the advantage of commanding the Missouri River, which 
was narrow at this place, and also was “freely swept by 
breezes,” which it was hoped would reduce the fevers 
that were so debilitating to the health of the men. There 
seems to have been little doubt in the minds of the com- 


12 Harlin M. Fuller and LeRoy R. Hafen (eds.), The Journal of 
Captain John R. Bell (Glendale, 1957), pp. 88-89. 

18 Edwin James (ed.), Account of an Expedition from Pitts- 
burgh to the Rocky Mountains ... (Philadelphia, 1823), I, 152-153. 

14 A more complete account of Cantonment Missouri may be 
found in the author’s “Cantonment Missouri, 1819-1820,” Nebraska 
History, XXXVII (June, 1956), 121-134. 
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manding officers that they were occupying the site utilized 
by Lewis and Clark, and when more permanent quarters 
of logs and brick were completed, on October 15, the bar- 
racks were officially designated in the orders as “Canton- 
ment Council Bluffs.” 


On September 23, 1820, articles of convention were 
negotiated with the Omaha Indians ceding a tract of land 
for the post. A plot of ground fifteen miles square was 
designated, “to be bounded by due east, west, north, and 
south lines, and so located that the flag-staff in the area 
of the new cantonment on Council Bluff shall be the entire 
center aforesaid tract of fifteen miles square .. .” ¥* 

In January 1821, the name of the post was changed 
in recognition of the untiring activities of Col. Henry 
Atkinson in promoting the Yellowstone Expedition and in 
supervising the construction of the two military posts— 
Cantonment Missouri, now destroyed, and Cantonment 
Council Bluffs. To the Commander of the Ninth Military 
Department, Secretary of War, John C. Calhoun, wrote: 

In respect of the works at Council Bluffs, I think 
it sufficiently important to be considered a fort and in 
consideration of your indefatigable industry and skill- 
ful efforts in accomplishing the objects of the Executive 
as far as you have progressed toward a completion of 
the whole plan it will be named “Fort Atkinson.” 17 

The names, Fort Atkinson and Council Bluffs, how- 
ever, were used interchangeably in the official correspond- 
ence throughout this period. 


By 1827 the post had so deteriorated that it was 
decided to abandon it and move farther down stream to 


15 Fort Atkinson Records, Vol. III, O. B. 12, November 23, 1820. 
(Typed copy in the Library of the Nebraska State Historical 
Society.) 

16 American State Papers: Indian Affairs, II, 226. The articles 
were not ratified by the Senate, although the proposed goods were 
given to the Indians to insure the peaceable occupation of the 
country. (Calhoun to Atkinson, April 6, 1821, Clarence E. Carter 
{[comp.], The Territorial Papers of the United States, XV, Louisiana 
and Missouri [Washington, 1951], p. 719.) 

17 Letter, Calhoun to Atkinson, January 5, 1821, Carter, op. cit., 
p. 688. 
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Jefferson Barracks. On June 6, 1827, the troops, their 
women and children, left the gates of Fort Atkinson and 
boarded the boats. The American flag, with its twenty-four 
stars, was lowered for the last time, and the soldiers 
embarked. Slowly, the flotilla, led by the Water Witch, 
moved out into the brown waters of the Missouri. The 
boats swung into position two hundred yards apart and 
soon the fort could no longer be seen. 


After the abandonment of the fort, the site continued 
to be called Council Bluffs. Maximilian, in 1833, commented 
on the ruins “of the former cantonment, or fort, at Council 
Bluffs” as his party passed it;**® and in 1836, Gen. T. S. 
Jesup recommended reoccupying Council Bluffs, “as a 
post having command of the movements of all the tribes 
of Indians in the neighborhood.” ’* Much later, the name 
was misapplied to the agency at Bellevue, and two points 
on the Iowa side of the river, Traders’ Point and Kanesville 
or Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


It would appear, however, that the name was cor- 
rectly applied by members of the Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition within one year after their return, and that 
Manuel Lisa may have been the person who confirmed 
the location to the officers of the Yellowstone Expedition, 
who built Fort Atkinson on the bluff. About 1841, the 
river shifted far away from the edge of the cliff, 7° but 
during the preceding years it would appear that the bluff 
was sufficiently outstanding as a landmark to elicit com- 
ment from travellers who almost always seem to character- 
ize the spot by the adjective “beautiful.” At least in 1820 
Fort Atkinson was accepted in official circles as being on 
the bluff selected by Lewis and Clark, and the term Council 


18 Reuben Thwaites (ed.), Travels in the Interior of North 
America (Cleveland, 1905), I, 275. 

19 Missouri Republican (April 28, 1836), reprinted in Publica- 
tions of the Nebraska State Historical Society (Lincoln, 1922), XX, 
65 


" 20 John Francis McDermott (ed.), Up the Missouri with Audubon 
(Norman, Okla., 1951), p. 60. 
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Bluff was being used interchangeably with Fort Atkinson 
on legal documents of such importance as Indian articles 
of convention. It is hoped that future discovery of the 
site of Cantonment Missouri above Fort Atkinson by 
archeologists will help to locate the bluff even more 
precisely. 











Early Stories of Willa Cather: Selected and with Com- 
mentary. Edited by Mildred R. Bennett. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 1957. 275pp. $4.00.) 


Willa Cather’s high place in American literature will 
probably rest on a half-dozen books written after 1912, 
although her work had been published during the preceding 
twenty years. While the literary connoisseur may wish 
to enjoy and re-enjoy that precise, spare but luminous 
prose found in My Antonia or Death Comes for the 
Archbishop, the literary student and the teacher of writing 
will want to know how this style was achieved. One step 
in the discovery may be to examine the early work and 
to study the techniques used and abandoned before finish 
and distinction were attained ; to find what other literature 
influenced the young writer before she established in- 
dependent thought and manner. 


No other reason can justify the reissue of verbose, 
uneven, almost crude efforts produced during the long, 
sternly disciplined apprenticeship. Fortunately the fumbl- 
ing musician does not have his early work recorded and we 
do not compare the finished performance with the first 
awkward efforts. But there is an urge to bring to light 
everything the skilled writer has produced, no matter how 
he may wish it to be forgotten. 

Such a movement in regard to Willa Cather’s writing 
has resulted in the publication of Writings from Willa 
Cather’s Campus Years, edited by James R. Shively (Uni- 
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versity of Nebraska Press, 1950) and Willa Cather in 
Europe; Introduction and Notes by George N. Kates 
(Knopf, 1956). Now Mildred R. Bennett of Red Cloud, 
who earlier wrote The World of Willa Cather (Dodd, Mead, 
1951) has made more discoveries and has published Early 
Stories of Willa Cather. 


Nearly one-third of this book appeared in the one 
edited by Shively and many of the editorial comments are 
to be found in Mrs. Bennett’s earlier book. The new mate- 
rial consists largely of work published during the years 
from 1896 to 1900, when Willa Cather was doing editorial 
work and, for a time, teaching in Pittsburgh. Mrs. Bennett 
states that during research in 1955 she was able to find 
one story that was previously unknown. The book, there- 
fore, becomes a part of the material available for a future 
detailed and scholarly study of this artist’s complete out- 
put and her contribution to the whole body of our literature. 


The editorial comments are interspersed through the 
text itself, set off by brackets and a change of type. This 
makes for disjointed reading and further places the book 
as one for study rather than for enjoyment. The sources 
and influences which contributed to the material are 
pointed out and, in some instances, the differences found 
in more than one printed version are well documented. 
Attention is called to the early use of ideas, settings, and 
themes which figure in the later, more polished work. 


All of this should have meaning to the student, but, 
at times, the points are a bit strained. Surely it makes no 
contribution to literary criticism or technical understand- 
ing to know that a proper name in a story has a slightly 
different spelling than that of the real person who is sup- 
posed to be the model for the fictional character. The fact 
that the name with either spelling has a distinct national 
and cultural flavor and thus adds to the atmosphere, 
certainly is the thing of importance. 


It might have been helpful to have identified the 
magazines in which the stories were published. It would 
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be well for readers in the future to know that some of 
these were student written and produced while others were 
commercial efforts of varying life tenure and success. 


Lincoln, Nebraska Norma Kidd Green 


Prairie and Mountain Sketches. By Matthew C. Field. 
Collected by Clyde and Mae Reed Porter. Edited by 
Kate L. Gregg and John Francis McDermott. (Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1957. liv + 239 
pp. Illustrations, map, footnotes, appendix, and index.) 


Everybody went west in the 1840’s—or talked of 
going. Their motives varied. Some were explorers, official 
or otherwise. Missionaries, Catholic and Protestant, went 
out to save souls. Trappers and traders were there to fleece 
the Indians, making soul-saving difficult. Soldiers were 
stationed at outposts. Fugitives from justice found a haven 
on the frontier. Homebuilders were bound for Oregon. 
Mormons set up a Zion in Utah. Naturalists, botanists, 
mineralogists, artists and gamblers hitched on to any 
group going west. Then there were those who went just 
for the “helluvit,” as they had nothing particularly to do. 
This book concerns this sort of group. 


The party, sponsored and partially financed by the 
Scotchman Sir William Drummond Stewart, left Westport 
(Chouteau’s Landing), May 22, 1843. It was a mixture 
of varied sorts. Although billed as a “pleasure excursion,” 
“hunting frolic,” and “sporting tour,” the expedition did 
include some serious-minded members. William Sublette, 
close friend of Stewart, was in charge of the camp. 


The chief narrator for the journey was Matthew C. 
Field, erstwhile actor and then associated with the New 
Orleans Picayune. It is from Field’s diary, letters, and other 
reports that these sketches are largely drawn. He would, 
undoubtedly, be surprised if he could awaken today and 
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find he had written a book. The illustrations used are 
largely those of Alfred Jacob Miller, made while on a trip 
west with Stewart in 1837. These add much interest to 
the volume, and a map showing the itinerary and other 
data is helpful in following the day-to-day movements. 


The cavalcade, for the most part, followed the Oregon 
Trail. Side trips, mostly hunting forays, were made along 
the way. In addition to the hunting sprees there were 
contacts with Indians, and Oregonians, bouts with the 
weather, and camp-life horseplay. Field digresses frequent- 
ly to give sketches on personalities, past and present, and 
their exploits. “Tall tales” find a niche here and there. 
Sometimes he is carried away with the wonders of Nature. 


The Rendezvous “at the end of the Trail,” August 7 
to 17, offered ten glorious days of fun and frolic. Their 
guests were the Mountain Men and the Snake River Indians 
—including a fair representation of squaws. A good time 
was had by all with trading, exploring, hunting, fishing, 
story-telling, feasting, and drinking. The highlight of the 
Rendezvous was a three-day sporting event, mostly 
equestrian—the “Rocky Mountain Races.” . 


The return trip was speedy and mostly uneventful. The 
party arrived safely in Westport, October 27, 1843. The 
only casualty on the hejira was a fifteen-year-old lad, 
killed accidentally on the way out. 


This volume is a co-operative effort. The “collectors,” 
Clyde and Mae Reed Porter probably deserve most credit. 
They extended themselves to no end in gathering the evi- 
dence. Kate L. Gregg, long-time teacher at Lindenwood Col- 
lege, died in the course of the editing, and John Francis Mc- 
Dermott of Washington University ably completed the 
work. In a long introduction he also summarizes the ex- 
pedition and it is evident that it would have been a better 
story for the reader had he written the whole narrative 
from the sources available. But, perhaps some prefer their 
history “straight from the horses’s mouth.” 
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However, this is an interesting compilation and adds 
another useful volume to the American Exploration and 
Travel Series. 


Nebraska State Teachers J. R. Johnson 
College, Wayne, Nebraska. 


Before Barbed Wire: L. A. Huffman, Photographer on 
Horseback. By Mark H. Brown and W. R. Felton. 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1956. 256 pp. 
Illustrations, prologue, notes, bibliography and index. 
$10.00.) 


Frontier Years, an earlier book on L. A. Huffman by 
the same authors, dealt with the photographer’s work de- 
picting the buffalo hide hunters at work, soldiers and 
Indians, especially in and around Fort Keogh, Montana. 
Many fine Huffman photographs were reproduced. Before 
Barbed Wire, as the title suggests, is concerned primarily 
with the story of the range cattle industry of the West. 
This story is told effectively both in pictures and in words. 


The terrain covered is, for the most part, Montana’s 
vast cow country, and the period is the years 1880 to 1904. 
The authors have chosen 124 Huffman photographs to 
illuminate their book, and of these, over eighty deal with 
cattle, about twenty-five with sheep, and the rest with 
Indians, buffalo, and towns. 


In the accompanying text, Huffman’s own letters and 
notes have been drawn upon. These have proved to be a 
rich source of detail concerning life and work on range 
and ranch, and the circumstances under which many of 
the photographs were obtained. Other contemporary 
sources used, together with reminiscences, add color and 
interest. No attempt will be made here to evaluate the 
accuracy or adequacy of the text. It makes good reading 
and provides information which helps immeasurably in 
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the interpretation and enjoyment of the fine selection of 
Huffman photos. 


The pictures in Before Barbed Wire form a remark- 
able and nearly complete documentation of the range 
cattle industry as it developed on the plains of the West. 
There are views of trail herds crossing the Powder and 
the Yellowstone, glimpses of early, crude ranch houses 
and cow camps and, in later years, more comfortable and 
impressive spreads. There are pictures of roping and 
branding in the corral and on the range, of the bronco 
buster at his work, of cattle herds, and of chuck wagons, 
remudas, and everything that went with a roundup. All 
is here in these pages, recorded in photography which is 
sometimes exceptionally fine. 


There are many outstanding pictures in this book and 
some striking series depicting the life of the cowpuncher. 
One is the group on breaking broncos. Another very fine 
and complete series deals with nearly every phase of the 
roundup. 


Although this is primarily a cattle book, sheep ranch- 
ing is not neglected. The chapter on “Woolies” contains 
many fine shots of bands on the range and a number of 
photos depicting the life and work of the sheepherder, that 
solitary, rather pathetic figure. To him accrued none of 
the glamour so freely extended to the cowboy, but his 
work was important to the development of the West. 


For those interested in biographical data on L. A. 
Huffman, there is much material scattered throughout the 
text, and the photographs comprise some of the best 
examples of his work. All in all, Before Barbed Wire would 
seem to be a worthy candidate for inclusion on the must 
list of any collector or other individual interested in the 
history of the West. And the general reader should find 
browsing through these 256 pages a richly rewarding ex- 
perience. 


Nebraska Siate Historical Society Myrtle D. Berry 
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War In The West—The Indian Campaigns. By Don Rickey. 
(Custer Battlefield Historical and Museum Associa- 
tion, Crow Agency, Montana, 1956. 37 pp. Illustra- 
tions, list of selected readings. Papers. $ .50.) 


War In The West is intended as an introduction to the 
Indian campaigns so important in Western history. It is 
a nonhistorical descriptive pamphlet almost devoid of re- 
ferences to specific dates, places, events, and individuals. 


Following a short introduction outlining the basic 
causes of the Indian Wars, the author proceeds with 
thumbnail sketches of Indian and Army military tactics. 
He also points out some of the differences between white 
and Indian cultures which had a bearing on the causes 
and conduct of the wars on the western frontier. A section 
entitled “The Army and Some of its Problems” describes 
features of military life during the period between the 
Civil War and the Spanish-American War. 


Most of the booklet is devoted to an account of two 
campaigns against hostile Indians, one a spring campaign 
by a relatively small force and the other a large winter 
expedition. Neither is a genuine campaign; the author has 
instead combined real incidents from several expeditions 
into an idealized description which provides a clear, concise 
picture of typical Indian fighting in the Northern Plains. 


At the end of the booklet is an annotated list of 
thirteen books dealing with the Indian Wars, selected and 
presented by the author as being factually sound sources 
to which the reader of War In The West is directed for more 
detailed information. The bulk of these works likewise 
refer to the Indian Wars in the Northern Plains. 


The booklet was written with the touring public in 
mind, to serve as an aid to the appreciation of historic sites, 
and as generalized background material to increase the 
enjoyment and understanding of the more detailed histori- 
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cal literature pertinent to the Indian Wars. War In The 
West fulfills this function admirably. 


Fort Robinson Museum Roger T. Grange, Jr. 
Nebraska State Historical Society 


When Grass Was King. By Maurice Frink, W. Turrentine 
Jackson and Agnes Wright Spring. (Boulder: Uni- 
versity of Colorado Press, 1956. xv-+-465 pp. Illustra- 
tions, bibliography, footnotes, index, $8.50) 


Now and again there appears a book that is obviously 
important in a field. In the literature of the cattle country 
this is such a book. It was long awaited and it was expected 
to be a real contribution in an area where much has been 
written, but little of major importance, in the last ten to 
fifteen years. 


In a real sense the book was long awaited. It is the 
product of the Western Range Cattle Industry Study. This 
study, financed by a Rockefeller Foundation Grant, admi- 
nistered by the State Historical Society of Colorado, was 
started in 1944. It made good progress for several years, 
then virtually halted. In 1954 it was begun again under the 
direction of Maurice Frink, and under his leadership was 
pushed to a conclusion. 


The material gathered during the study is now housed 
in the Library of the State Historical Society of Colorado. 
Very possibly over a period of years this collection will 
prove to be the most important contribution of the study. 


One of the problems confronting the director of the 
study was to decide what portions of the materials collected 
should be included in this book which is in one sense its 
culmination. Mr. Frink met the problem by enlisting the 
aid of two other scholars. Each of the three has written 
a monograph that could easily stand by itself as a separate 
book. 
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That all three sections or “books” stand quite in- 
dependently and could well be reviewed separately is per- 
haps the major weakness of the work. The reason why 
these three particular sections were selected is not im- 
mediately apparent, and the reading of one section does 
not impel the reader to go on to the following section. 


Frink’s section is a short general account of the devel- 
opment of the cattle industry. It is well written and care- 
fully documented. Many people will find it the most in- 
teresting of the three parts. Jackson’s section, “British 
Interests in the Range Cattle Industry” is the most highly 
technical of the three. The general reader will probably like 
it the least, although Jackson’s analysis of the place of 
British interests and British capital in the cattle business 
is perhaps the most valuable single study in the book. Mrs. 
Spring’s contribution is a biography of John W. Iliff. It 
is again a well written and carefully documented work. 
It will undoubtedly be popular, but the reason for a bio- 
graphy of any one person in a work of this sort is the 
most questionable part of the book’s composition. 


When Grass Was King does not fill the need for a 
synthesis of the rapidly growing material on the era of 
the open range. Still it is an important contribution to that 
literature. Part of its importance lies in the individual 
excellence of each of its three components. Not the least 
of its importance to many people is the book itself. It 
is handsomely printed and illustrated by the University of 
Colorado Press in an edition limited to 1500 numbered 
copies. 


There is no doubt that this will remain a significant 


book in the literature of the cattle industry, and one that 
devotees of the subject will be proud to own. 


Nebraska State Historical Society W. D. Aeschbacher 
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E. Merton Coulter (ed.), “From Spotsylvania Court- 
house to Andersonville: A Diary of Darius Starr,” The 
Georgia Historical Quarterly, June, 1957 and C. M. Destler 
(ed.) “A Vermonter in Andersonville: Diary of Charles 
Ross, 1864,” Vermont History, July, 1957. It is something 
of a coincidence that these diaries from Andersonville 
should appear in summer issues of other state historical 
journals at the same time we printed such a diary. 


George Woodcock, “William Jennings Bryan, The 
Great Commoner, 1860-1925,” History Today, July, 1957. 


“Minutes of the Nebraska Presbytery, 1849-1851,” 
Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society, June, 1957, 
with an introduction by Guy S. Klett. 


Emory Lindquist, “The Invention and Development of 
the Dial Telephone: The Contribution of Three Lindsborg 
Inventors,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, Spring, 1957. 


Paul W. Glad, “Bryan and the Urban Progressives,” 
Mid-America, July, 1957. 


Vivian K. McLarty (ed.), “The First Steamboats on 
the Missouri, Reminiscences of Captain W. D. Hubbell,” 
Missouri Historical Review, July, 1957. 
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Paolo E. Coletta, “Bryan, McKinley, and the Treaty 
of Paris,” Pacific Historical Review, May, 1957. 


M. I. McCreight, “Buffalo Bill as I Knew Him,” True 
West, August, 1957. 


The University of Chicago and the University of 
Virginia are sponsoring the publication of a new and com- 
plete edition of the papers of James Madison. The editors 
will appreciate information about the location of letters by 
or to James Madison or his wife, especially letters in 
private possession or among uncalendared manuscripts in 
the collections of public or private institutions. Please 
address The Papers of James Madison, 1126 East 59th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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